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New packs tor Jacques 


(and Giovanni) 


‘THE TIDE OF PACKAGING has not yet swept ‘lished. And as the pace of industrial 
Europe as it has the United States and this activity quickens in Europe so will the pace 
country. But it will. And when it does, of Bowaters’ expansion. 
Bowaters will be there nding it. Bowater Europe will, in fact, be developed 
For Bowaters are already in_ the with the same power, direction and fore- 
Common Market. Their first three opera- sight that have characterised the Corpora- 
ting companies in Europe make packages tion’s expansion programmes in Canada, 
in Rheims, Genoa and Ghent. And a the United States and the United 
£1,000,000 holding company, Bowater Kingdom. 
Europe 5S.A., has been established in However it 


is pronounced, the name 
Brussels. 


Bowater will be of increasing significance in 
Cartons, flexible packaging and corru- the Common Market as a great inter- 
gated cases will flow in increasing quantities national organisation breaks new 


ground 
from these three sources already estab- in an old continent. 


facts point to a buoyant future for 
Bowaters 


IN FRANCE, BELGIUM AND ITALY AND IN GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AUSTRALIA - NEW ZEALAND - SOUTH AFRICA - REPUBLIC OF IRELAND NORWAY + SWEDEN 
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Money is our Business 


The finance of the chemical industry in all the multifarious 


forms it takes in a community as complex as ours is a 
very substantial part of our business, and it is proper that 
money should be in the forefront of the picture. We take 
pride in our share in industrial enterprise, but our part is primarily 
a financial one; for after all, our business is money. 


Barclays Bank Limited 

















This brochure outlines the very many advantages* of 
the Bovis system of building. Why not 
ask your secretary to write or telephone 





for a copy? 


*WE ACT AS YOUR BUILDING DEPARTMENT 
Under the Bovis ‘‘fee contract’’ system you pay 
the actual net cost of labour, materials and 
sub-contractors—as if your own building 
department engaged the men and bought the 
materials—even to the extent of your 
retaining all the trade and cash discounts. 


*OUR COSTS ARE AN OPEN BOOK 
The Bovis system of cost control enables your 
Quantity Surveyor to check the costs and 
watch the budget at all stages of the contract. 


*WE WORK UNDER YOUR ARCHITECT 
For an agreed fee (and for no remuneration 
other than this fee) Bovis work directly 
under the control of your architect. The 
benefit of our experience is available right 
from the planning stage. 

*ABOVE ALL, BOVIS ARE THE ONLY BUILDERS 
WHO WORK ONLY ON A FEE BASIS 
Whether you want extensions to a steel mill, 
a 14-storey office block, a new electronics 
factory, or a departmental store conversion 
in 8 weeks (to give examples of some of our 
current contracts)... . there are no builders 
quite like Bovis. 


BOVIS LTD:+1 STANHOPE GATE -LONDON’W:-1°GRO 4030 
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Natton-wide 


and 
National 


There are many important industries within the Rank 
Organisation, many projects and fields of endeavour 
which it embraces and controls. Yes, the size and extent 
of the Rank Group is certainly impressive. Quite apart 
from the film industry, it is behind the production 

of such widely diverse things as machine tools, lenses, 
gramophone records, television sets, cameras, computors. 
radios. Moreover, much of today’s precision engineering 
and electronic control equipment comes from the Rank 
group of companies. 

Not a doubt of it, the Rank Organisation literally covers 
the country in many, many fields, bringing employment 
to many thousands, continually expanding and exploring 
the important resources at its disposal, aiding prosperity 
with sound economy throughout the whole of 


Great Britain. 


THE RANK ORGANISATION 
38 Seuth Street - Lendon -: Wi 
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No time to waste today. 
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However busy, this imperative. 
This ... the daily ear and voice of industry. Bees 


This ...a way to keep in touch. 


THIS ... MEANS BUSINESS. 
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SUPER SNIPE 


A quality car built by craftsmen and powered by a new 3-litre 
6 cylinder engine . . . product of Humber engineering skill and 
experience. Its vivid acceleration and an outstanding flexible top 
gea. performance will take you from gentle cruising to a streaking, 
power-packed top speed smoothly and effortlessly. Self-adjusting 
front disc brakes and large area rear brakes give a firm assurance of 







safety— instil new driving confidence. YO wen mayest Tmt QUEER 

. . e ROTOR VERICLE MAmUEAC TURERS 
Experience for yourself the rich, deep comfort of the luxurious Poores MOTORS \imetto 
interior. Your dealer will be glad to arrange a demonstration of this, 
the most distinctive and desirable car in its class. A PRODUCT OF 


£1025 plus p.t. £428.4.2. Fully automatic transmission or overdrive, power- RO OTES 
assisted steering, individual front seats and white-wall tyres available as 
* 


extras. Also available as a luxury Limousine and Estate car. 
See also the latest HUMBER HAWK—the impeccable family saloon. LIMITED 





HUMBER LTD. DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORSLTD,. LONDON SHOWROOMS AND 
EXPORT DIVISION : ROOTESLTD. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON W,I Pil 
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LIFE 
is 
BOOMING... 


Today, on every hand, discovery and development bring the 
promise of better living. But it is production that makes reality 
of that promise. I.C.I., for example, spent £5,000,000 on develop- 
ing ‘Terylene’ polyester fibre—and will soon have expended ten 
times that sum on building and equipping plants to make it. 
Only investment on this scale could ensure that test-tube 
ounces of ‘Terylene’ were quickly translated into plant ton- 
nages—to make crease-resisting, shrink-proof, long-lasting 
‘Terylene’ dresses, skirts, suits, blouses, shirts; attractive and 
durable “‘Terylene’ curtains and furnishing materials; and 
conveyor belting, ropes, hoses, sails and fishing-nets. I.C.I.’s 
investment in ‘Terylene’ is only part of the Company’s 
£375,000,000 post-war expansion programme that has done much 
to promote the booming vitality of life in the mid-20th century. 
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The Palace of Westminster 


HISTORY OF THE PALACE OF WEST- 
MINSTER itself has been as interesting 
as some of the events that have taken 
place behind its walls. Until 1834, both 
Lords and Commons occupied small, 
ancient, inconvenient chambers, where a 
young reporter named Charles Dickens 
used to peer down from the press gallery, 
often obliged, he tells us, to write on his 
knees or, if he attended the House of Lords, 
to scribble his shorthand notes in a standing 
position. Then a fire swept through the 
medieval fabric, sparing only Westminster 
Hall, the original main hall of Richard II’s 
magnificent palace; and British legislators, 
after the disastrous midnight blaze, awoke 
to find that they required a new home. It 
arose at the direction of Charles Barry, 
victor in a nation-wide competition that had 
evoked ninety-seven separate designs, either 
Gothic or Elizabethan, the two architectural 
styles prescribed; and Barry, by training a 
classical architect, soon enlisted the services 
of that passionate and dedicated Gothicist 
Augustus Welby Pugin, an inspired “ghost” 
whom he quickly set to work clothing his 
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basic plan with a wealth of decorative details 
—from vaulting, groining and woodwork to 
inkpots “‘of proper medieval character,” wall- 
tiles, lamp-brackets, candlesticks, umbrella- 
stands and bell-pulls. Pugin’s meticulous 
drawings ran into thousands; for which he 
received the title of “ superintendant of 
woodcarving”” and the not particularly 
splendid salary of £200 a year. The present 
issue of History Today includes an article 
describing the circumstances of this strange 
collaboration, in which the jealous and 
emulous architect, seems to have played a 
somewhat unattractive part. But, between 
them, Barry and Pugin managed to produce 
a masterpiece; for such the present-day 
Palace is, despite its labyrinthine passages 
and staircases, grim dining-rooms and 
gloomy smoking-rooms. Like the institu- 
tion of parliamentary government, it is not 
a wholly perfect structure; but, as it rises 
against the London sky, with its twin towers 
and range of fretted roofs, it has an air of 
massive dignity and dramatic aplomb that 
immediately puts to shame our dismal 
blank-faced modern buildings. 
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The Restoration of King Charies II 


By SIR TRESHAM LEVER 

















CHARLES II is crowned in Westminster Abbey: engraving by Hollar 


After eleven years of republican government, “ the restoration . . . 
unconditional, was none the less a compromise. 


though almost 
The monarchy restored was very 


far from being the personal rule that Charles I had attempted to establish . . .” 


of Friday, May 25th, 1660—three cen- 

turies ago this month—King Charles 
II stepped ashore at Dover from the barge that 
had put off from the Royal Charles, flagship of 
the fleet that had escorted him from Holland. 
With him were his brothers, the Dukes of 
York and Gloucester, and Edward Montagu, 
the Admiral in command of the fleet. With 
him also, fortunately for posterity, was Admiral 


A T ABOUT ONE O’CLOCK IN THE AFTERNOON 


Montagu’s secretary, Samuel Pepys, who has 
left us an account of the landing: “‘ By the 
morning we were come close to the land, and 
every body made ready to get on shore. The 
King and the two Dukes did eat their breakfast 
before they went, and there being set some 
ship’s diet before them, only to show them the 
manner of the ship’s diet, they eat of nothing 
else but pease and pork, and boiled beef. . . . I 
spoke with the Duke of York about business, 






** HONEST GEORGE MONCK ” (1608-1670), chief archi- 
tect of the Restoration, “‘ brave . . . but morose, silent 
and reserved . . .”’ Mimiature by S. Cooper 


who called me Pepys by name, and upon my 


” 


desire did promise me his future favour . . . 
In the boat carrying Pepys ashore was one of 
the King’s favourite dogs, which fouled the 
boat—a mishap that “‘ made us laugh, and me- 
think that a King and all that belong to him are 
but just as others are...” On landing, Charles 
was received by General Monck, the man 
chiefly responsible for his return, and by an 
immense crowd on foot and on horseback who 
thronged the pier, the quays and the cliffs. 
Monck knelt, and Charles addressed him in 
terms of affectionate gratitude. The Mayor of 
Dover handed him a richly bound Bible. “I 
thank you for this gift,” said the King, “ it is 
the thing that I love above all things in the 
world.” “A canopy was provided for him to 
stand under, which he did, and talked awhile 
with General Monck and others, and so into a 
stately coach there set for him, and so away 
through the town towards Canterbury, without 
making any stop at Dover. The shouting and 
joy expressed by all is past imagination.” 

1 Diary, May 25th, 1660 (ed. Wheatley), I, pp. 
149-50. 
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At Canterbury, the restored monarch has- 
tened to write to his beloved sister “‘ Minette,” 
as yet not quite sixteen years old but soon to 
contract a dynastic marriage with Louis XIV’s 
worthless brother, the Duke of Orleans. 
**. . My head is so dreadfully stunned with 
the acclamations of the people and the vast 
amount of business, that I know not whether 
I am writing sense or nonsense. Therefore you 
must pardon me if I say no more than I am 
entirely yours.”* The next day, being Sunday, 
the King attended divine service in Canterbury 
Cathedral which, having been stripped by 
Culmer and neglected ever since, by 1660 was 
in a sad state of disrepair. The same Sunday, 
he bestowed the Garter upon Monck, to whom 
he owed so much, as also on Montagu, to- 
gether with two pillars of the old royalist party, 
the Marquess of Hertford and the Earl of 
Southampton. Shortly afterwards, Monck was 
created Duke of Albemarle and Montagu Earl 
of Sandwich. 

On Monday the 28th, the King ieft Canter- 
bury and proceeded on his journey as far as 
Rochester, where he spent the night. The next 
day he reached London. At Blackheath he 
reviewed the army drawn up in battle array: 
at St. George’s Fields, he was greeted by the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council 
of the City of London. The scene has been 
vividly described for us by a gifted eye-witness, 
John Evelyn: “29. This day came in His 
Majestie Charles the 2d to London after a sad, 
& Long Exile and Calamitous Suffering both of 
the King & Church: being 17 years: This was 
also his Birthday, and with a Triumph of above 
20000 horse & foote, brandishing their swords 
and shouting with unexpressable joy: The wayes 
straw’d with flowers, the bells ringing, the 
streetes hung with Tapissry, fountaines running 
with wine: The Mayor, Aldermen, all the 
Companies in their liver(ie)s, Chaines of Gold, 
banners: Lords & Nobles, Cloth of Silver, gold 
and vellvet every body clad in, the windos & 
balconies all set with Ladys, Trumpets, Mus- 
ick, & myriads of people flocking the streetes & 
was as far as Rochester, so as they were 7 hours 
in passing the Citty, even from 2 in the after- 


* Canterbury May 26th. The original letter, 
which was written in French, is in the British 
Museum. 





noone ’til nine at night .. .”* And so at last, 
about seven o’clock in the evening of Tuesday, 
May 29th, 1660, his thirtieth birthday, Charles 
reached Whitehall, to be acclaimed by both 
Houses of Parliament, the Lords in the great 
hall of the palace, the Commons in that same 
banqueting-hall through which, on a cold 
January morning eleven years previously, the 
King his father had walked to the scaffold. 
Thus ended nine weary years of poverty and 
exile, following Cromwell’s ‘“‘ Crowning 
Mercy,” his great victory at Worcester. 

Between the death of Cromwell on Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1658, and Charles’ return to 
England, the country had suffered close on two 
years of anarchy. Richard Cromwell’s attempt 
to assume his father’s réle had proved disas- 
trously unsuccessful; and after only a few 
months “ Queen Dick ” was glad to escape from 
the country to avoid his creditors. The efforts 
of others to assume the mantle of the great 
Oliver had been equally fruitless; and when, in 
1659, “ honest John Lambert,” generous and 
brave, but vain, unstable and inordinately 
ambitious, marched an army perhaps 12,000 
strong against “‘ honest George Monck”’— 
brave, too, but morose, silent and reserved— 
who could scarcely muster two-thirds of that 
number,‘ Englishmen began to suspect Lam- 
bert’s intentions and to foresee the outbreak of 
civil war. It was soon clear to the well-informed 
that, as the only alternative to further unrest, 
the return of the Sovereign had become in- 
evitable; and by the early months of 1660, the 
vast mass of the people could see no hope for 
their future except in the restoration of the 
monarchy. Thus the exile’s return was greeted 
by a general chorus of joy and praise. 

Yet the restoration of Charles II, though al- 
most unconditional, was none the less a com- 
promise. The monarchy restored was very far 
from being the personal rule that Charles I had 
attempted to establish; it was, in fact, a parlia- 
mentary monarchy as conceived by Hyde, and 
not unlike that which “ King” Pym and the 


’ Diary, May 29th, 1660 (ed. de Beer), III, p. 246. 
Charles actually reached the borough of Southwark 
at about 3 p.m., and was at Whitehall by about 7 p.m. 
According to Mr. E. S. de Beer, Evelyn exaggerated 
the number of soldiers in the procession. 

* Davies, The Restoration of Charles II 1658-60 
(ed. 1955), p. 172. 
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leaders of the Long Parliament had striven for 
in 1641. But, after a lapse of nineteen years, 
some guarantees were essential to safeguard the 
new interests that had developed over that 
period; and those guarantees the proposals in 
the Declaration of Breda were intended to 
supply. The army should be paid off and dis- 
banded ; there should be a general pardon to all, 
except such as should be excepted by Parlia- 
ment; land acquired under the Commonwealth 
might be retained under the Restoration; and 
there should be a “liberty to tender con- 
sciences.” 

The first condition presented no difficulties. 
Only Monck’s regiment of foot remained in the 
royal service. The second condition led to a 
dispute between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment; for the Lords favoured greater severity 
than the Commons, and the King and Hyde 
wisely took the Commons’ side. “ Let it be in 
no man’s power,” said Charles, “ to charge me 
or you with a breach of our work or promise, 
which can never be a good ingredient to our 
future security.” In the end, thirteen regicides 
suffered death—ten in 1660, and three, who 
escaped to Holland, in 1662; furthermore, 
about twenty-five suffered life-imprisonment. 
Three other persons deeply implicated in 
recent events, though not in the death of King 
Charles—John Lambert, Sir Arthur Hesilrige 
and Sir Harry Vane—were exempted from the 
Bill of Indemnity. Lambert and Hesilrige were 
sentenced to life-imprisonment ; but Vane, being 
*“* ... too dangerous to let live, if we can honestly 
put him out of the way,” as Charles wrote 
callously to Clarendon,® was on June 14th, 
1662, executed for high treason on Tower 
Hill. 

Pepys, who had seen King Charles killed, 
had the satisfaction of witnessing Major- 
General Harrison, one of the regicides, being 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, “. . . looking 
cheerful as any man could do in that condition. 
He was presently cut down, and his head and 
heart shown to the people, at which there was 
great shouts of joy.”* The genic Evelyn 
missed the execution; but he “ met their 
quarters mangld & cutt & reaking as they were 


°>B. M. Lansdowne MS, 1236, f. 132. 
* Diary, October 13th, 1660 (ed. Wheatley), I, 
p. 241. 





brought from the Gallows in baskets on the 
hurdle: o miraculous providence of God.”’ 
Only the horror produced by the killing of the 
King can explain the horrible satisfaction that 
men felt at the execution of the regicides. 

On the mighty dead, too, vengeance was 
wreaked by the Convention Parliament. The 
bodies of Cromwell, Bradshaw and Ireton were 
disinterred from their tombs in Westminster 
Abbey and, on January 30th, 1661, the anni- 
versary of the execution of Charles I, were 
hanged on the gallows at Tyburn. At sunset 
they were cut down: the heads were severed 
and exposed in Westminster Hall, the trunks 
buried beneath the scaffold. Mrs. Pepys, we 
are told, went specially to see the hanging of 
the corpses; and, a few days later, her husband 
also viewed the three heads still on show at the 
further end of the Hall.* Even the pious 
Evelyn, although, as far as we know, he did not 
see the exposed corpses, thoroughly approved 
the proceedings. “‘ This day (o the stupendious, 
& inscrutable Judgements of God) were the 
Carkasses of that arch-rebell Cromewell, Brad- 
shaw the Judge who condemn’d his Majestie & 
Treton, sonn in law to the Usurper, draged out 
of their superbe Tombs (in Westminster among 
the Kings), to Tyburne, & hanged on the 
Gallows there from 9 in the morning til 6 at 
night, & then buried under that fatal & igno- 
minious Monument, in a deepe pitt: Thousands 
of people (who had seene them in all their pride 
& pompous insults) being spectators: looke 
back at November 22: 1658, and be 
astonished . . .”’® 

All other persons were pardoned under the 
Act of Indemnity and Oblivion, which also 
secured, so far as possible, the rights of those 
who had acquired the estates of exiled Royalists. 


? Diary, October 17th, 1660 (ed. de Beer), III, 
Pp. 25 


8 


9. 
iary, January 30th, February sth, 1661 (ed. 
Wheatley) I, pp. 313, 317. 
* Diary, January 30th, 1661 (ed. de Beer), III, 


p. 269. Evelyn’s expression “ superbe tombs ”’ is 
rhetorical, as no monuments seem to have been 
erected. The date November 22nd, 1658, is that 
under which Evelyn noticed the great funeral of 
Oliver Cromwell. In the following September some 
twenty-one other bodies, including those of Pym, 
Blake & Cromwell’s mother, were removed from 
Westminster Abbey and buried in an adjacent pit. 
Bodleian, Clarendon MS. 75, f.186. Ogg, England 
in the Reign of Charles II, 1, p. 180. 
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Admittedly, this was rough justice; and many 
an aged Cavalier was heard to grumble that the 
act meant Indemnity for the King’s enemies and 
Oblivion for his friends. A new class—the 
tradesmen, merchants and soldiers who had 
purchased estates with their savings—became 
landed proprietors, confirmed in possession of 
their holdings. This gradual evolution broad- 
ened the basis of allegiance to the crown, so 
that “ Whiggery may have begun when lay- 
preachers acquired real estate.”"” As Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan points out, it was clearly wise 
statecraft on the part of Charles and Hyde “ to 
associate the rule of the restored House of 
Stuart with the sense of universal security for 
persons and goods.””!! 

The religious settlement was the hardest to 
achieve; for, despite the fact that the Presby- 
terian leaders agreed to accept a form of 
episcopacy evolved by James Ussher, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, before the Civil War, 
Anglicans and Presbyterians obstinately refused 
to be reconciled; and the Convention Parlia- 
ment, which had accomplished much, failed 
utterly to find any solution of the issue between 
the warring factions. All that it could achieve 
was the passing of an Act that restored ejected 
ministers to their livings, and confirmed the 
present holders of livings in cases where the 
rightful incumbent was dead. In all else, it was 
hopelessly divided. Nor was the Conference, 
at the Bishop of London’s lodgings in the 
Savoy, of twelve bishops and twelve Presby- 
terian Divines, under the presidency of Sander- 
son, Bishop of Lincoln, more successful. Here 
the protagonists were Richard Baxter, the 
Presbyterian—author of a “Reformed Liturgy,” 
specially prepared for the Conference—and 
Peter Gunning, the royalist, soon to be bishop 
first of Chichester and then of Ely, who (so 
Bishop Burnet tells us) “ spent some days in 
much logical arguing, to the diversion of the 
town, who thought here were a couple of fencers 
engaged in disputes, that could never be 


© Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II, 1, p. 163. 
There appears to be some doubt whether the transfer 
of land between 1640 and 1660 was in fact very much 
greater than between 1620 and 1640 or between 
1660 and 1680, and the number of “ new men” 
among landowners after 1660 may not have been 
large. 

1! England under the Stuarts (ed. 1941), p. 334. 





Coronation portrait of the monarch, by Michael Wright, now at St. James’s Palace. CHARLES 

had been welcomed, on his return to London, with scenes of “ unexpressable joy: the wayes 

straw’d with flowers, the bells ringing, the streetes hung with Tapissry, fountains running 
with wine . = 
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brought to an end, nor have any good effect.’’!” 
So it proved; and, at the close of the conference, 
the Commissioners reported that “the Church’s 
welfare, unity & peace, & his Majesty’s satis- 
faction, were ends on which they were all 
agreed; but as to the means they could not 
come to any harmony.” 

On the break-up of the Savoy Conference, 
the new Parliament, which first met in May 
1661, and was more royalist than the King, 
tried its hand at church establishment. The 
plundered Cavaliers, some of them only recently 
back from exile, could not be expected to have 
much sympathy for the Puritan clergy, whom 
they regarded as little better than regicides. 
Parliament, in consequence, passed a number 
of Acts to re-establish the Church of England 
and to exclude the Puritans. The Act of Uni- 
formity of 1662 required the clergy to give 
“unfeigned assent and consent” to the doc- 
trine in the Book of Common Prayer as recently 
revived, and to swear an oath that all resistance 
to the Crown was unlawful and sinful. Those 
not complying by next St. Bartholomew’s Day 
were to vacate their livings. Nearly two thous- 
and clergy refused to conform and, when that 
day (August 24th, 1662) came, were at once 
excluded. As they were not permitted to preach 
or teach, these unhappy men and their families 
were often in fear of starvation; and some be- 
came dependent on the charity of their former 
congregations. They have since been known as 
Dissenters or Non-conformists. 

Three other acts were passed to repress 
them. The Corporation Act of 1661, by pro- 
viding that all officers of city corporations 
must communicate according to the rites of the 
established church, and that on election they 
must take the oaths of supremacy, allegiance, 
non-resistance and abjuration, prevented them 
from being members of such corporations. 
The Conventicle Act of 1664 made a meeting 
for non-conformist worship of five persons 
(except members of one household) a seditious 
assembly, and rendeted all present liable to 
imprisonment for the first and second offence, 
and transportation for the third, on pain of 
death if the criminal returned. Finally, the 
Five Mile Act of 1665 laid down that no non- 


12 History of my own Time (ed. 1840), I, p. 124. 
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conformist minister might live within five miles 
of a city or corporate town, and that no dis- 
senter might teach unless he had first taken the 
oath of non-resistance. As Puritanism was 
mainly to be found in the towns, the bulk of 
them were thus cut off from all instruction in 
their faith. 

These penal laws, “ which broke for ever 
the pretensions of Puritanism to political supre- 
macy, reduced the quantity and purified the 
quality of its religious influence, confined its 
social sphere to the middle and lower classes, 
and created the division of England into Church 
& Dissent,”!* are called in history—rather un- 
fairly, it would seem—after the name of 
Chancellor Hyde, created in 1661 Earl of 
Clarendon. Thus, in part, and in part only, 
were fulfilled the pledges given by Charles in 
his Declaration of Breda. 

On questions of finance, the Cavalier Parlia- 
ment was less royalist than on other matters. 
At first, it probably intended to give the 
Sovereign an adequate revenue; but it soon 
became aware of the fact that England was on 
the brink of national bankruptcy. Furthermore, 
it was determined that henceforth the Crown 
should remain financially dependent on Parlia- 
ment; never again, as Charles I had done, 
should the Sovereign be permitted to levy un- 
parliamentary taxes. Thus, on September 4th, 
1660, the House of Commons promised to 
make up the Government income of {1,200,000 
a year; but, owing partly to Parliament’s fear of 
being over-generous and partly to lack of the 
information needed for accurately forecasting 
the yield of taxes,’ the sources of revenue 
allocated for the purpose were wholly in- 
adequate to produce the required yield. In 
March the following year the Excise had to be 
increased and the hearth tax re-imposed. Even 
then, the shortage in the revenue continued; 
and throughout his reign Charles II was com- 
pelled to barter control of his policy either to the 
Commons of England or to the King of 
France.!® Thus did Parliament take its first 


3G. M. Trevelyan, England under the Stuarts 
(ed. 1941), p. 341. 

14W. A. Shaw, Calendar of Treasury Books ©& 
Papers, 1. xxxvii: G. N. Clark, The Later Stuarts, 


p. 7. 
18 See Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles 11, 
I, pp. 155-61. 





faltering steps towards the Bill of Rights that was 
to follow the “‘ Glorious Revolution” of 1688. 

Such were the means that accomplished the 
peaceful restoration of the House of Stuart. 
But the sense of security that the Restoration 
brought was soon to prove delusive for at least 
two reasons: first, because it left the central 
question—the relations between King and 
Parliament—still unresolved; and secondly, 
because, although it settled the major Church 
question, it failed dismally to find any modus 
vivendi for the dissidents. But, in that joyous 
summer of 1660, future troubles could not be 
foreseen; and men praised God for the safe 
return of their Sovereign and marvelled that, 
after the years of anarchy, so much had been 
accomplished without bloodshed. “ I stood in 
the strand, & beheld it, & blessed God: ” wrote 
John Evelyn of the King’s triumphal entry into 
his capital on that memorable Tuesday just 
three hundred years ago. “ And all this without 
one drop of bloud, & by that very army, which 
rebell’d against him: but it was the Lord’s 
doing, et mirabile in oculis nostris: for such a 
Restauration was never seene in the mention 
of any history, antient or modern, since the 
returne of the Babylonian Captivity, nor so joy- 
full a day, & so bright, ever seene in this nation: 
this hapning when to expect or effect it, was 
past all humane policy.’’'® 


* Diary, May 29th, 1660 (ed. de Beer), III, p. 246 
The writer wishes to thank Mr. E. S. de Beer for 
his help and advice in composing this article. 


‘the Duke of Yorke 


EDWARD MONTAGU, first Earl of Sandwich (1625- 
1672), who commanded the fleet that brought back 
the restored King on May 25th, 1660 











The DUKE OF YORK, the future Fames II, rides in his brother’s coronation procession. Engraving by Hollar 
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HARLES BARRY WAS BORN at the end of the 

Adam period. His childhood years saw 

the jettisoning of our English archi- 
tectural tradition; his youth witnessed the full 
florescence of the nineteenth-century neo- 
Grecian style, and in early manhood he was 
himself to contribute to the age of pastiche and 
fantasy. 

It was on his coming of age in 1816 that this 
son of a prosperous Westminster stationer 
decided to use his inheritance in an archi- 
tectural tour of the Continent. He was to spend 
some four years—and a good part of the in- 
heritance—on his journey, travelling alone 
through France and Italy, and then in Greece 
and Turkey in the company of Charles Eastlake 
and William Kinnaird, who was then collecting 
material for a supplementary volume to the 
Antiquities of Athens. On the point of returning 
to England, he was halted in Athens by David 
Baillie, who offered to take him to Egypt and 
Syria and to pay him {£200 a year for his 
sketches of the architecture and scenery of those 
countries. He finally returned, via Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Malta, Sicily and Italy, in 1819-20. 

The unexpected sale of his architectural 
drawings seems to have decided Barry’s choice 
of a career—he had been apprenticed to a 
Lambeth firm of surveyors—and he estab- 
lished himself in Ely Place, Holborn, where, 
with incredible optimism, he raced through 
Gothic textbooks in time to compete, suc- 
cessfully, for some of the new Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners’ churches then being erected in 
the Manchester area, at Islington and in 
Brighton. These churches, though showing 
little sympathy with the revivalists, and on 
some points slightly ahead of Rickman’s 
“ Churchwarden Gothic,” are frankly not very 
good, and why Barry, with his experience or, 
at least, accumulated knowledge of Classical 
work, chose to dabble in modish Gothic is a 
mystery perhaps explainable only by the 
premiums and the quick returns. Moreover, 
despite Horace Walpole and James Wyatt, 
Gothic was still in the catacombs. The upstart 
pointed arch was discouraged in public places, 
ruled by its fashionable elder, the Greek portico. 

The only one of Barry’s churches to hint at 
the dramatic possibilities of Gothic was St. 
Peter’s at Brighton, with its towering facade 
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Charles Barry 


and the 
Palace of 


Westminster 


The present fabric of the Houses of 
Parliament is the joint product of two very 
dissimilar men—‘‘ Barry, the 
Classical man with his feet planted firmly 
upon the earth,” and Pugin, a 
devout eccentric, wrapped in dreams of the 


vanished Gothic past. 
By TUDOR EDWARDS 


that ingeniously expressed the “ vertical 
principle of Gothic.” Side by side with this, 
there rose his Brunswick Chapel—now St. 
Andrew’s—at Hove, a delightful essay in the 
Italianate, a little building of finesse and 
sensibility and more like an Embassy chapel but 
for the squat campanile. Strangely, he was to 
design only one more Classical church in his 
life. Yet Brunswick Chapel (1827) was Barry’s 
first excursion into the Italian Renaissance style. 
A little earlier he had designed Manchester’s 
Royal Institution, now the City Art Gallery, 
in the Greek manner, a commission that was to 
lead a decade later to his Athenaeum in the 
same city. Barry, however, was neither a 
Grecian nor a Goth, and he now turned to his 





Rad Tir Hulton Picture Library 


CHARLES BARRY (1795-1860): he had “ a demoniacal spirit for work,” rose shortly after five and often 
laboured until midmght 


natural milieu, which, with one or two notable 
exceptions, was to sustain him for the rest of 
his life. 

To the extremes of Greek and Gothic Barry 
provided an acceptable alternative in the 
Roman and Florentine styles. His first brilliant 
success in adapting the features of the Italian 
palazzo to English architecture was the Travel- 
lers’ Club (1829-32) in Pall Mall. This, the last 
of the great Georgian club-houses, was founded 
by Castlereagh in 1814 to promote the exchange 
of ideas between England and the continent in 
the post-Waterloo period. Here, for the first 
time, the Palladian tradition of large columns 
was abandoned, the severe facade being a study 
in line, emphasized by the pedimented first- 
floor windows; the garden front had arched 


windows with shell-ornamented tympana, and 
for the first time, too, the apartments were 


built round an open court or cortile. Such a 
work was then bravely avant-garde—one has 
only to look at Decimus Burton’s Athenaeum, 
with its portico and Attic frieze, then only just 
completed, which elbows it—but the public and 
indeed the architectural profession took to it 
at once. 

Barry’s next club, the Reform, reputedly 
based upon the Farnese Palace in Rome, was 
begun in the first year of Victoria’s reign. 
Situated immediately next to the Travellers’, 
it was a more mature expression of the same 
theme, more assertive, more robust and, like 
its predecessor, notable for its skilful planning, 
for its cortile—here glazed over, with the 





cloister running round it on both floors—and 
for its delightful library, with lively fluted 
columns and pilasters. Alexis Soyer, newly 
arrived from M. de Polignac’s kitchens at the 
Quai d’Orsay and now making his London 
début as chef de cuisine at the Reform, probably 
fought his first culinary campaign with Barry, 
who had some ideas of his own on kitchen 
arrangements. 

These clubs established Barry as a fashion- 
able architect. He was not a prolific worker in 
the sense that Adam or Wyatt or Nash was 
(the Houses of Parliament, of course, largely 
absorbed the last twenty years of his life), nor 
was he, like Soane, primarily a master of the 
country house, yet he dabbled fairly extensively 
in domestic architecture. This was the last age 
of the patron, and Barry found his in the 
second Duke of Sutherland, whose Duchess 
Harriet, with her flair for great gardens, had a 
say in the building of Trentham and Cliveden 
and the rebuilding of Dunrobin Castle and 
Stafford House, London. Unfortunately, the 
nucleus of Trentham Hall, Staffordshire, was 
demolished on the eve of the first World War, 
but enough remains to show that this was 
Barry’s most ambitious work outside West- 
minster. The surviving colonnaded hemicycle, 
orangery and stable court, with one remaining 
campanile, give some idea of the original scale, 
but one must turn to photographs to see the 
palatial complex of colonnades and curving 
bays, of columns and round-headed windows. 
Commercial enterprise has reduced the formal 
gardens to a pale shade of their pristine glory— 
gardens once riotous with balustraded terraces, 
with sculpture and flower beds, in which not 
only Barry and Her Grace had a hand but also 
William Nesfield, the gifted amateur gardener 
and soldier-painter of cascades, who worked 
with Barry at Duncombe Park in Yorkshire and 
elsewhere. 

Barry’s meticulous care for mass and pro- 
portion and the stress of vertical and horizontal 
line is now best seen at Cliveden, Pope’s 
“bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love,” 
burned down for the second time in 1849. 
Here he combined, somewhat reluctantly, two 
small surviving wings with his Italianate main 
block, which has such perfection of scale that 
the building seems to gain in dimension. Ona 
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side elevation of the house, high up in the 
frieze below the final balustraded entablature, 
is the bold Roman inscription (composed by no 
less a person than Mr. Gladstone) Posita 
Consilio Ingenio Caroli Barry Archit A.D. 
MDCCCLI. It is not often that a grateful 
patron makes such acknowledgement of his 
architect’s services. The elevation of Cliveden 
and the sunk antique garden effect, created by 
the old red-brick underbuilding of the terrace, 
combine to give it a hint of the villas of Frascati. 
Nothing remains of Barry’s interior, however, 
for a later tenant, Mr. Waldorf Astor, called in 
J. L. Pearson to make a clean sweep. 

Barry’s characteristic entablatures and balus- 
trades surmounted with urns, his windows with 
their emphasizing pediments, and other super- 
impositions are also to be seen at Harewood 
House in Yorkshire, where his remodelling 
rubbed out the original elevations of John Carr 
and Robert Adam, even masking Adam’s 
decorative interior, and at Bowood in Wiltshire, 
where he also eclipsed Adam, though with less 
deadly effect. For all Barry’s nobility and 
scholarship, the mutilation of these Adam 
masterpieces cannot be forgiven. The third 
Marquess of Lansdowne had met Barry in 
Rome and had been kind to him, and he kept 
Barry busy at Bowood from 1834 to about 1857. 
To the house itself he made numerous complex 
alterations, remodelling the entrance hall, with 
its quadrant balconies, and reconstructing the 
staircase. He also designed the entrance known 
as the Golden Gate, with its lodge and flanking 
walls. Not the least impressive of his work 
here was the laying out of the terraced gardens, 
as at Harewood, set with ornaments and garden 
features of Elizabethan origin. This garden 
architecture is brilliantly reflected in Barry’s 
Shrubland Park in Suffolk, with its sweeping 
garden staircase and its terraces. While he 
made his reputation as an architect, Barry, in 
fact, did much to create the Victorian tradition 
of elaborate formality surrounding and sub- 
ordinate to the house, thus outmoding the 
eighteenth-century conception of the mansion 
as an integral part of an artificial landscape. 

His designs overflowed his drawing- 
boards to such an extent that his patrons, awed 
by the scale of the proposals and terrified by 
the expense involved, had frequently to cut 











Photo: A. F. Kerst 


The Victoria Tower, Palace of Westminster: despite the part that Pugin played in the building of the 
new Palace, “ the plan, the conception, the noble scale and proportions . . . are Barry’s, and they 
are masterly ” 
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down his plans. Nor was it often that Barry 
raised an entire ensemble from the level earth; 
instead, he was almost invariably reduced to 
remodelling other people’s work, to adding and 
pruning, throwing up a third storey here, a new 
entrance portico there. At Gawthorpe in 
Lancashire and Highclere in Hampshire he 





From: “ Recollections of A. Welby Pugin,” by Benjamin Ferry, |8¢ 


AUGUSTUS WELBY PUGIN (1812-1852): “ virtually a 

mystic, the most passionate and dedicated of all the 

Gothicists,” he died in Bedlam soon after Barry had 

received a kmighthood. Portrait drawn from memory 
by Foseph Nash 


raised existing towers and chimneys and pro- 
vided new entrances. At Duncombe in York- 
shire he added an entrance portico and flank- 
ing blocks to a Vanbrugh house. At Kingston 
Lacy in Dorset he cased the entire brick house 
in stone and installed a fine marble staircase. 
At Stafford House in London the Duke of 
Sutherland permitted him very little scope, 
but at St. John’s Lodge in Regent’s Park the 
Baron de Goldsmid allowed him to add wings 
that contained not only an entrance hall but a 
library and a ballroom. Rarely was he as for- 
tunate as at Bridgewater House in the Green 
Park, where for the Earl of Ellesmere he built 
a grander and more massive version of the 
Reform, with staircases of the Roman cingue- 
cento, a gaily-coloured marble cortile like a 
cloister, and decoration derived from Raphael. 

Such commissions, however, sometimes led 
to work of a quite different nature, as when 
Barry enlarged Canford Manor in Dorset for 
Sir John Guest and his wife Lady Charlotte, 
translator of the Welsh Mabinogion. For Sir 
John, a Merthyr Tydfil ironmaster, took Barry 
to South Wales to add some graceful touches 
to the industrial scene, notably the designing 
of schools at Dowlais. One cannot believe that 
Barry, aristocratic and fastidious, sensitive and 
exacting, could draw much satisfaction from 
designing elementary schools, institutions and 
industrial projects. He produced but one 
factory and one gaol, but that gaol was a land- 
mark in prison reform, presenting, according 
to an observer of 1849, “almost everything 
which the mind can conceive of perfection in 
the practical administration of the science” 
(ie. the science of punishment). Pentonville 
(1841), inspired by John Howard, the reformer, 
closely followed the Eastern Penitentiary in 
Philadelphia and established a precedent in 
England for the system of separate discipline. 
All the cell doors were visible from a lofty 
central hall, the upper ranges of cells being 
reached by circular iron stairs and balconies, 
and the element of isolation was emphasized 
even in the chapel and the exercise yard. Barry 
handled all this with great patience and skill, 
and he clothed it with a composition that had 
a touch of George Dance’s earlier Newgate 
amid something of the same Piranesian flavour. 

In the provinces, major public buildings 
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seemed to elude him. The only Town Hall he 
managed to secure was that for Halifax and he 
died when it was barely begun. This was, in 
fact, erected by his son E. M. Barry, who was 
largely responsible for the interior; externally 
it is an unusual composition, the body having 
the pillared and round-headed-window treat- 
ment of Trentham, while a tower and steeple of 
decided Flemish character rises from it. He 
competed for the Birmingham Town Hall in 
1830, and, although his Classical design was 
awarded a prize and was praised and described 
at length in a Birmingham newspaper, the first 
prize was awarded elsewhere. A few years later, 
the Birmingham Board of Governors com- 
missioned him to build new premises for King 
Edward VI’s Grammar School, this time in the 
Gothic—he had only just completed the 
Gothicizing of Dulwich College. Here again 
his ambitious plans had to be curtailed on the 
score of expense, and a proposed tower—Barry 
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who, like Ibsen’s 


had a passion for towers—was abandoned. 
Internal convenience and light were sacrificed 
to outward appearance, but the building was 
both picturesque and plausible, although the 
pedant would have dismissed it as Tudor 
Gothic, a style in which Barry put up a wing 
to University College, Oxford. 

Nor, indeed, does Barry seem to have been 
called upon in London as frequently as one 
might expect. He was responsible for two 
major public buildings, the Royal College of 
Surgeons (1834-37) and the Treasury (1844- 
45). At the former, he merely extended the 
existing building by Dance, and more recent 
alterations have left intact little but his Greek 
Doric vestibule and his characteristic library in 
pale green. In the Treasury, however, we have 
a brilliant reconstruction of Soane’s old Board 
of Trade Offices. He is also to be encountered 
in some unexpected quarters and in a some- 
what intangible manner. He gave Trafalgar 
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From: “ The Builder,” January, 1860 
Town Hall, Halifax, completed after his death by 
Barry’s son: “an unusual composition” with “a 


tower and steeple of decided Flemish character .. .”” 


Square much of the perspective and visual 
qualities that we now take for granted when, 
as late as 1840, he designed the terrace on the 
north side with its steps leading down to the 
Square proper—up to that time the Square 
sloped down to the south. A year later he 
widened Piccadilly and laid out Parliament 
Square, a project that hinged on his greatest 
work, the rebuilding of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the Palace of Westminster. 

Just as the Great Fire of London had given 


Wren his opportunity, so the fire that raged 
through Westminster on the night of October 
16th, 1834, brought Barry to the fore. In June 
of the following year a competition seeking 
designs for the rebuilding was announced, and 
the terms asked for the structure to be in the 
Gothic or the Elizabethan style. Thus the 
Elizabethan was surprisingly given official 
recognition, but it was even more remarkable 
that Gothic should be given preference over all 
alternatives, establishing it henceforth as the 
national style—or so it would seem, for pre- 
judice died hard and years later a deputation of 
Members of Parliament was to wait upon Lord 
Palmerston to plead the cause of Gothic. 
There is no doubt that Barry would have pre- 
ferred an Italian style—his son Bishop Barry 
later said as much—but he applied himself 
diligently to the requirements. Ninety-one 
Gothic and six Elizabethan designs were sub- 
mitted. In February of 1836 Barry was awarded 
the first prize. 

Where did Barry derive his inspiration ? 
Possibly from the Flemish hotel de ville, but 
more probably from one of those “ Gothick ” 
mansions that had sprung up since Horace 
Walpole’s Strawberry Hill—Fonthill and Ash- 
ridge, both by James Wyatt, Arbury, by Henry 
Keene, Eaton, by William Porden, Alton 
Towers, by Fradgeley of Uttoxeter, and Tod- 
dington. The megalomaniacal Toddington 
Manor in Gloucestershire has long been 
regarded as the forerunner of Westminster, 
and, in fact, it is still generally attributed to 
Barry. This is an impossible claim. Barry was 
not competent to design such a house as Tod- 
dington—a gimcrack fantasy of yellow-ochre 
stone flushed with the last hot breath of the 
romantics, with its central tower and its tiered 
pinnacled bays to each of the four winds, its 
labyrinthine cloister and passages, its golden 
tabernacle work and hanging gilt bosses and 
pendants and other ornaments, festooning the 
walls and cascading from the ceilings. When 
Toddington was begun in 1819, he was travel- 
ling in the Middle East and had not even begun 
to practise as an architect. 

The attribution of Toddington to Barry 
can only derive from a mistaken association of 
ideas, from a superficial similarity between 
Toddington and Westminster, and from 
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rumours that Barry and Lord Sudeley were 
friends. Charles Hanbury-Tracy, who be- 
longed to a family of wealthy ironmasters in 
Monmouthshire distinguished by strong Evan- 
gelical leanings, was created Lord Sudeley and 
set about rebuilding Jacobean Toddington 
with a view to justifying his newly acquired 
rank. What little documentary evidence there 
is pertaining to Toddington suggests that he 
was his own architect, although presumably he 
was in touch with a consultant or, at least, 
employed an informed master-mason. As 
Chairman of the Westminster Select Com- 
mittee, he probably met Barry in 1836 or 
shortly afterwards, and, himself a talented 
amateur of Gothic, he must have been drawn 
to the architect. Barry subscribed to John 
Britton’s monograph on Toddington published 
in 1840, but it would have been only discreet 
to do so and has no other significance. And in 
later years, between 1853 and 1858, Barry and 


Lord Sudeley lived around the corner from 
each other in Brighton. Clearly, however, 
Toddington was begun in 1819 and completed 
in 1829, and there is nothing to suggest that 
Barry made even the slightest additions or 
alterations there—certainly there is no refer- 
ence to it in Barry’s diary preserved in the 
library of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

In 1837 the river wall of the Palace of West- 
minster was begun, but the first stone was not 
laid until April 27th, 1840. It seems strange 
that the public could believe such a colossal 
project to be the work of one man. In fact, 
Barry had a “ ghost,” a “ghost” who had 
earlier supplied all the Gothic detail and fit- 
tings for King Edward’s Grammar School in 
Birmingham. Augustus Welby Pugin was vir- 
tually a mystic, the most passionate and 
dedicated of all the Gothicists. At the time of 
the competition he was only twenty-three 





Interior of the House of Commons as first constructed. Throughout the Palace, “‘ the entire scheme of 
decoration and colour, the frescoes and stained glass and tiles, were all executed under Pugin’s direction” 
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The roofs of the Palace seen from the Victoria Tower. The Duke of Wellington had insisted that the 
Houses of Parliament should be rebuilt beside the Thames, as then, in times of trouble, members could 
escape by water 


years old—Barry was forty—and had not yet 
attained full flower, yet his knowledge of Gothic 
architecture was unrivalled, his draughtsman- 
ship brilliant, and he was to raise Gothic, 
hitherto subject to the whimsy of amateurs, to a 
scholarly level. He was a man dedicated to the 
cause of Christian architecture and ritual, a 
man who would renounce a cathedral if he 
could not have his way with the rood-screen, a 
man who could casually refer to his wife’s 
delivery of “‘ a Gothic child ” or to the Gothic 
shape of a cheese. Barry was astute enough to 
perceive that without the aid of Pugin his 
Parliament building would be iittle more than 
a tricked-out Palladian shell, and he prevailed 
upon the latter to prepare detailed drawings 
and to sell his collaboration in the design— 
which turned out to be the winning design— 
for a mere four hundred guineas. Pugin’s first 
exquisite and minute drawings undoubtedly 
influenced, if they did not decide, the Select 
Committee’s choice. 

They were two men of widely divergent 
views, disagreeing even on the basic conception 


of architecture—Barry, the Classical man with 
his feet planted squarely upon the earth and un- 
ashamedly out for fame and fortune, and Pugin, 
the fervent Catholic, the eccentric, the product 
of a severely disciplined household that recalls 
the matriarchies of Francois Mauriac’s novels. 
After the initial spate of work Pugin, in 1837, 
retired from thé scene. It was really none of 
his business and he had other work to do, 
notably at Alton Towers for his patron the 
Earl of Shrewsbury. Seven years later, how- 
ever, Barry, in desperation over his House of 
Lords, wrote to him in the most pressing terms 
and the association was renewed. From then 
on, they worked together tirelessly, patiently 
and amicably until Pugin’s death in 1852. 
They even reached a compromise, for Barry 
departed from the original design on many 
points, embodying Pugin’s suggestions to such 
an extent that the Houses of Parliament as we 
see them today must radically differ from the 
winning design of 1835, unfortunately now lost. 
From the first, Barry intended to embody his 
two salient asymmetrical elements, the Victoria 





Tower and the Clock Tower, but his original 
version of the latter had evolved on completion 
into the almost identical tower of Pugin’s 
Scarisbrick Hall in Lancashire. Mrs. Stan- 
hope’s character as described by Trollope in 
Barchester Towers is, consciously or un- 
consciously, sheer Pugin: “‘ She well knew the 
great architectural secret of decorating her 
constructions, and never descended to construct 
a decoration.” That there is so little “ con- 
structed decoration” in Westminster is due 
in no small measure to Pugin. 

In 1848 Barry made Pugin’s position 
“ official,” paying him {£200 a year as “‘ super- 
intendant of woodcarving,” an office as ironical 


as it was false. For Pugin, always at Barry’s 
request, submitted drawing after drawing 
running into thousands, not only for all the 
architectural detail, from the tracery on the 
Victoria Tower down to the fireplaces, but also 
for vaulting and groining, for woodwork, 
furniture, ceiling panelling, wallpapers, mosaics, 
statuettes, candelabrum, candlesticks, umbrella 
stands, fireguards, bell-pulls, ink-pots, blotting 
cases, door-plates and keys. The entire scheme 
of decoration and colour, the frescoes and 
stained glass and tiles, were all executed under 
Pugin’s direction. It is impossible to survey 


here his work in detail, but the House of 
Lords, which was occupied in 1847, must be 


Pugin’s house at Ramsgate, built in 1841 for his own occupation and once 


nicknamed his “‘ Inquisition home.” 


Cloisters and church were attached; 


and here, among the medieval furniture he had himself designed, the great 
Gothicist lived a life of monastic regularity 





singled out as Pugin’s masterpiece. The 
elaborate throne, with its glittering canopy and 
candelabra, is a tour de force. 

Barry now lived in Clapham, rising every 
day shortly after five and often working until 
midnight. He had to, if he was to get every- 
thing done, for he was also actively engaged at 
Harewood, Bowood, Cliveden and elsewhere. 
Pugin was living a life of monastic regularity 
at Ramsgate, in a house with cloisters and 
church attached, filled with medieval furniture, 
all to his own designs, a house to which a con- 
temporary letter-writer callously referred as his 
** Inquisition home.” His day began by enter- 
ing his chapel sharp at six each morning and 
dedicating the day’s work to his Creator. Like 
Barry, he had a demoniacal spirit for work, 
and he was now designing or altering scores of 
churches and convents, and still writing— 
thirty-two of his treatises were published. 

In 1851, while Barry ruled over West- 
minster, Pugin ruled over the Medieval Court 
of the Great Exhibition, where he was a Com- 
missioner of Fine Arts. In the following year, 
the new Houses of Parliament were formally 
opened by the Queen. Barry was knighted. 
A few months later Pugin died in Bedlam, and 
his obituary notices were submerged by those 
of the Duke of Wellington, who had died on the 
same day. That poor Pugin was badly done by 
there is no doubt, and the elements of injustice 
provoked suspicious comment, but it was not 
until after the deaths of both central figures 
that controversy flared up—a minor conflagra- 
tion started by Pugin’s son, Edward, and taken 
up by Barry’s son, the Rev. Alfred Barry (later 
Bishop of Peterborough). The quarrel was 
hardly edifying, and, amid the rising clamour, 
public opinion was sharply divided. Despite 
the initials A.W.P. on the drawing for the 
throne in the House of Lords, as late as 1885 
the article on Barry in the Dictionary of 
National Biography made the astonishing claim 
that “it is only necessary to look at it to be 
confident that it was designed by a man reared 
in a classic school.” 


Today one may see on the Albert Memorial 
the carved figures of the two Masters, their 
backs to each other. It is a sad reflection on 
Barry that he should in his lifetime dissociate 
himself from the suggestions even then being 
voiced that Westminster was a joint work. To 
make matters worse, there is the mysterious 
and depressing episode of the bundle of letters 
to Pugin—seventy-six of them—which Barry 
“ borrowed” from Edward Pugin and then 
conveniently “lost.” There are, however, 
other letters, among them some as late as 
February, 1852, in which Barry called for “a 
little sketch for a hexagon pump inthe cloisters,” 
“inkstands of proper medieval character,” 
“‘ wall tiles for the smoking room,” “ details 
for the gates,” “ Court Lamp Brackets,” “‘ the 
borderings of leather tops to tables,” “‘ fifteen 
boxes for letters,” “‘ Badges for the Commons 
Gallery front,” etc. Pugin’s diary and collec- 
tions of drawings, not to mention records of 
Barry’s payments to him, are also available 
to testify to the facts, and recent research, 
notably by Mrs. Stanton and Mr. Michael 
Trappes-Lomax, has indeed _ established, 
evenly and fairly, the joint authorship of 
Westminster. 

Despite everything, however, the plan, the 
grand conception, the noble scale and propor- 
tions, the harmonious balancing of masses, are 
Barry’s, and they are masterly. Nor should it 
be forgotten that he was himself responsible 
for some eight thousand drawings for the Parlia- 
ment building. He was worthy of his honours. 
He was made a Royal Academician and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and he was a 
Vice-President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, having refused the presidency on 
the death of Earl de Grey in 1859. He did not 
live to see the completion of Westminster, the 
last of the romantic Gothic palaces, and already 
outmoded, for he died in 1860. On its way to 
the Abbey, the funeral procession passed 
the broken but steadily rising west front 
where the Victoria Tower now stood in 
pristine glory. 





The Battle of Jutland 


PART I 


The first news of the Battle of Jutland in 1916 
startled the British public, who had looked forward to an 


emphatic victory at sea. 


What exactly happened in the course 


of this momentous and controversial engagement ? 


By CAPTAIN GEOFFREY BENNETT, D.S.C., R.N. 


ARLY IN JUNE 1916, the Admiralty issued 
Pi following communiqué: 

On the afternoon of Wednesday, 31st May, a 
naval engagement took place off the coast of 
Jutland. The British ships on which the brunt of 
the fighting fell were the Battlecruiser Fleet and 
some light cruisers supported by four fast battle- 
ships. Among these the losses were heavy. The 
German battlefleet, aided by low visibility, 
avoided prolonged action with our main forces, 
and soon after these appeared on the scene the 
enemy returned to port, though not before receiv- 
ing severe damage from our battleships. The 
battlecruisers Queen Mary, Indefatigable, In- 
vincible and the cruisers Defence and Black Prince 
were sunk. It is also known that the destroyers 
Tipperary, Turbulent, Fortune, Sparrowhawk 
and Ardent were lost and six others are not yet 
accounted for. No British battleships or light 
cruisers were sunk. The enemy’s losses were 
serious. At least one battlecruiser was destroyed, 
one battleship was reported sunk by our des- 
troyers during a night attack, and two light 
cruisers were disabled and probably sunk. The 
exact number of enemy destroyers disposed of 
during the action cannot be ascertained with any 
certainty, but it must have been large. 


This uninspired document, with its emphasis 
(here italicized) on British losses, stunned a 
nation that for a century had been basking in 
the after-glow of Nelson’s triumphs. For 
nearly two years the British public had con- 
fidently awaited a naval victory that would 
bring an end to the Great War: the struggle in 
Flanders promised only a mounting toll of 
human lives. Was it possible, then, that the 
present action had ended in disaster, that the 
British Navy’s invincible reputation had been 
built upon sand ? 


The subsequent Admiralty communiqué 
put the battle—Jutland to the British, Skag- 
gerak to the Germans—in a different light; but 
nothing could transform it into a Trafalgar or 
Tsushima. Thus was sown the seed of a great 
controversy upon which, even now, the last 
word cannot be said; for, although the revised 
version of the Official History, issued in 1940, 
revealed the Admiralty’s blunder in not passing 
vital intelligence to Jellicoe during the battle, 
the original Harper Report’ has never been 
published. Yet the historian of today can nar- 
rate the indisputable facts, and can assess the 
result, unbiased by the emotions that swayed 
earlier writers so strongly in favour either of 
Jellicoe or of Beatty. 

Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Grand Fleet, was a strong leader 
who inspired those who knew him; but his 
modest personality did not project him much 
beyond his immediate circle. Although 
physically small, he had a brilliant brain and 
had proved himself a great administrator, a 


! In 1918 the First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Rosslyn 
Wemyss, set up a small committee under Captain 
J. E. T. Harper, to establish the facts of the battle 
and record its lessons. But throughout Admiral 
Beatty’s eight-year tenure of this office he refused 
to sanction publication, believing Harper’s analysis 
to do less than justice to his conduct of the later 
stages of the battle. An “ edited” version of the 
Harper Report, issued shortly after Beatty was suc- 
ceeded by Admiral Sir Charles Madden, did nothing 
to dispel public belief that the Admiralty had some- 
thing to hide. 
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A born organizer, but “‘ more concerned with the 

danger of defeat than with the fruits of victory”; 

ADMIRAL JELLICOE (1859-1935) on board H.M.S. 
ron Duke 





























born organizer, and, in exercises, an able 
tactician. More than any other man, he had 
made the Grand Fleet the finest fighting force 
in the world. But there were some, jealous of 
his rapid advance to supreme command, who 
questioned whether his meticulous brain could 
meet the test of battle. Vice-Admiral Sir David 
Beatty, commander of the battlecruisers, was 
his antithesis. His flamboyant personality, 
his bull-dog appearance, were as well known 
to the public as to the Navy. Essentially a 
man of action, he had shown his courage in 
battle as a lieutenant and again as a com- 
mander; and his single-minded aim was to lead 
his force into battle. But some disliked his 
panache, grudged him his meteoric rise to flag 
rank at the age of thirty-eight, and thought his 
aggressive attitude dangerously slap-dash. 





































































































When Britain declared war on August 4th, 
1914, her Navy’s prime task was evident: 


Germany (ran the preamble to Germany’s 
1898 Navy Act) must have a battlefleet so strong 
that, even for the adversary with the greatest sea 
power, a war against it would involve such 
dangers as to imperil its position in the world. 
For this purpose, it is not absolutely necessary 
that the German battlefleet should be as strong 
as that of the greatest naval Power. . . . Even if it 
should succeed in meeting us with considerable 
superiority of strength, the defeat of a strong 
German fleet would so substantially weaken the 
enemy that, in spite of a victory it might have 
obtained, its own position in the world would no 
longer be secured by an adequate fleet. 


To this challenge, thrown down by the Kaiser 
and Grand Admiral Tirpitz, the British 
Admiralty opposed a strategy that conformed 
to the pattern established with ships-of-the- 
line by the elder Pitt against Louis XV, and 
carried on by his son against Bonaparte. 
Dreadnoughts requiring coal could not main- 
tain a close blockade of enemy ports, especially 
where they were protected by mines and by 
unseen submarines. But a distant blockade by a 
fleet based on Scapa Flow, Cromarty and 
Rosyth, with a wireless intercept service sub- 
stituted for inshore frigates to report when the 
German High Seas Fleet emerged from the 
Jade, should be equally effective in neutralizing 
it, until it could be brought to battle and 
destroyed, as Hawke had destroyed Conflans in 
Quiberon Bay and Nelson had annihilated 
Villeneuve at Trafalgar. 

There were two main reasons why the 
Grand Fleet had to await this opportunity until 
1916. The Kaiser, because he feared the 
strength of British naval tradition rather than 
because he understood the accepted policy for 
the weaker power of a “ fleet in being,” im- 
posed crippling restrictions on his com- 
manders-in-chief, Admiral von Ingenohl and 
his successor von Pohl. Except in highly 
favourable circumstances, they were forbidden 
ta risk battle with the Grand Fleet; so that 
sorties by the High Seas Fleet were always 
designed merely to trap a part of the Grand 
Fleet. On the British side, Jellicoe was more 
concerned with the danger of a defeat than with 
the fruits of victory. His methodical brain 
assessed the material might of the two fleets 
rather than their strength in morale and tradi- 








tion, for which Britain’s had the backing of 
centuries, Germany’s of only a few decades. 
Although Britain had twenty-four dreadnought 
battleships and battlecruisers to oppose Ger- 
many’s sixteen, he wrote to the Admiralty at 
the end of October 1914—the italics are not his: 


. The Germans have shown that they rely 
toa a very great extent on submarines, mines and 
torpedoes . . . (However they) cannot rely with 
certainty upon having their full complement of 
submarines and minelayers present in a fleet 
action unless the battle is fought . . . in the southern 
area of the North Sea. ... My object will therefore 
be to fight the fleet action in the northern portion of 
the North Sea. . .. The German submarines .. . 
can be used in one of two ways: 

(a) With the cruisers or possibly with des- 

troyers. 

(6) With the battlefleet. 

. The first move (a) should be defeated by our 
own cruisers, provided we have a_ sufficient 
number present. . . . The cruisers must, however, 
have destroyers in company. . . . The second 
move (6) can be countered by judicious handling 
of our battlefleet, but may, and probably will, 
involve a refusal to comply with the enemy’s tactics 
by moving in the invited direction. . I should 
assume that the intention was to lead us over 
mines and submarines, and should decline to be so 
drawn. . . . This may be deemed a refusal of battle 
and, indeed, might possibly result in failure to 
bring the enemy to action as soon as expected and 
hoped. Such a result would be absolutely re- 
pugnant to the feelings of all British naval officers 
and men, but with new and untried methods of 
warfare, new tactics must be devised to meet 
them. I feel that such tactics, if not understood, 
may bring odium on me... . (but) it is quite within 
the bounds of possibility that half our battlefleet 
might be disabled by underwater attack before the 
guns fire at all... 


And the Admiralty, led by the dynamic Mr. 


Winston Churchill, 
policy. 

As a result of both attitudes, the chief events 
of the war in the North Sea, prior to May 
31st, 1916, were the Heligoland Bight action 
in August 1914; the bombardment of Yar- 
mouth by German battlecruisers in November, 
and of Scarborough and Hartlepool in 
December; the Dogger Bank battle in January 
1915; and the bombardment of Lowestoft in 
April 1916; in none of which were the British 
or German battlefleets engaged. 

The last of these operations was conceived 
by a new German Commander-in-Chief, the 
vigorous Vice-Admiral Scheer; and, when 
strong neutral protests, chiefly from the United 
States, after the sinking of the cross-Channel 


approved this cautious 


steamer Sussex, obliged Germany for a time to 
abandon her submarine campaign, he decided 
to employ his U-boats to reduce the Grand 
Fleet’s now effective strength of twenty-eight 
battleships and nine battlecruisers, nearer to 
parity with his own twenty-two battleships and 
five battlecruisers. In the middle of May, he 
sent sixteen U-boats to patrol off Scapa Flow, 
Cromarty and the Forth as a prelude to a 
bombardment of Sunderland, intended to lure 
Beatty’s battlecruisers into the jaws of the 
German battlefleet, once his submarines had 
taken their toll of these ships as they left 
harbour, and of Jellicoe’s battle squadrons if 
any came out in support. 

To guard against being himself caught by 
Jellicoe, if on the chosen date the latter should 
already be at sea, Scheer required an effective 
Zeppelin reconnaissance. But this the weather 
denied him until near the limit of the time 
during which the U-boats could remain on 
patrol. So he ordered an alternative plan; 
Hipper’s battlecruisers would sweep up to the 
Norwegian coast as bait for part of the Grand 
Fleet. Early on May 31st, he took the whole 
High Seas Fleet out of the Jade (see Pane! A), 
and before dawn it was heading north past 
Heligoland with Rear-Admiral Hipper’s battle- 
cruisers in the van. But, unknown to Scheer, 
his wireless signal ordering the operation had 
been intercepted by the Admiralty, which on 
the evening of the 30th promptly ordered the 
Grand Fleet to sea (see Panel B); before the 
High Seas Fleet weighed anchor, Jellicoe and 
Beatty had left Scapa, Cromarty and Rosyth. 
Heading for a rendezvous off the Jutland Bank, 
they passed unscathed through the waiting 
U-boats, whose scanty reports did not inform 
Scheer that the whole Grand Fleet was out. 
But then, neither did Jellicoe learn that the 
whole High Seas Fleet had left the Jade, the 
Admiralty having been misled, by a change in 
the German fleet flagship’s call-sign, into sup- 
posing that only Hipper’s battlecruisers had 
gone to sea. 

Thus, by the afternoon of May 31st, Scheer 
and Hipper were steering north,’ Jellicoe east- 
south-east and Beatty east, all unaware that the 
two fleets were rapidly approaching one 
another. They made contact, however, as early 


* All courses are approximate. 
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The approach of the British Grand Fleet and the German High Seas Fleet to the scene of battle 


as 1428° by an unforeseeable chance. When 
Beatty turned north at 1415 to rendezvous with 
Jellicoe, Commodore Alexander-Sinclair’s light 
cruisers delayed their alteration of course to 
investigate a neutral Danish steamer; and, 
when Hipper ordered the Elbing to do the 
same, she was sighted by the Galatea whose 
guns opened the battle. 

Before continuing the story, two limitations 
that played an important part in the action 
must be stressed. At the outset visibility was 
good, but it deteriorated with the approach of 
evening. Mist, smoke and cordite smoke 
reduced it to three or four miles, so that in- 
dividual ships never had more than a few of 
the enemy in sight. For the disposition of the 
rest, they depended upon plots fed by signalled 
reports; there was no radar to pierce mist or 
darkness. But wireless telegraphy was in its 
infancy; both fleets depended to a large extent 
upon visual means of communication, neces- 
sarily slow between large widespread forces; 
and vital signals were often subject to serious 
delays. 


* All times are G.M.T. 


The chance contact between the Galatea 
and the Elbing, when the two battlefleets were 
still more than a hundred miles apart, resulted 
in a prolonged action between Beatty’s and 
Hipper’s battlecruisers, during which the 
Grand Fleet suffered greater damage than at 
any later stage of the battle. For Jellicoe, on 
receiving the Galatea’s signal soon after 1430— 
“‘a large amount of smoke as though from a 
fleet bearing east-north-east”—could only 
increase the speed of his battleships to eighteen 
knots. Believing Scheer to be still in the Jade, 
he aimed to support Beatty against a part of 
the High Seas Fleet. For a similar reason—he 
supposed Jellicoe still to be in Scapa Flow— 
Scheer continued northwards at his cruising 
speed, content with his plan to trap a part of 
the Grand Fleet. 

Beatty’s Battlecruiser Fleet and Hipper’s 
Scouting Groups closed rapidly as Hipper 
came north-north-west in the wake of the 
Elbing; for Beatty swung his ships to south- 
south-east to support the First Light Cruiser 
Squadron. But the signal ordering this altera- 
tion took some time to reach Rear-Admiral 
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THE GERMAN HIGH SEAS FLEET 


Battlecruiser Force 

First Scouting Group (Battlecruisers): Liitzow 
(Vice-Admiral Hipper); Derfflinger; Seydlitz; 
Moltke; Von der Tann. Second Scouting Group 
(Light Cruisers): Frankfurt (Rear-Admiral 
Baedeker); Wiesbaden; Pillau; Elbing. Light 
cruiser Regensburg (Commodore Heinrich) 
2nd, 6th and 9th Torpedoboat Flotillas. 


Battlefieet 

Dreadnought Friedrich der Grosse (Fleet flag- 
ship—Vice-Admiral Scheer). First Squadron 
(Dreadnoughts): Ostfriesland (Vice-Admiral 
Schmidt); Thuringen; Heligoland; Oldenburg; 
Posen; Rheinland; Nassau; Westfalen. Second 
Squadron (Pre-dreadnoughts): Deutschland 
(Rear-Admiral Mauve); Hessen; Pommern; 
Hannover; Schlesien; Schleswig-Holstein. 
Third Squadron (Dreadnoughts): Kénig (Rear- 
Admiral Behncke); Grosser Kurfiirst; Kron- 
prinz; Markgraf; Kaiser; Kaiserin; Prinz- 
regent Luitpold. Fourth Scouting Group 
(Light cruisers): Stettin (Commodore von 
Reuter); Miinchen; Hamburg; Frauenlob; 
Stuttgart. Light cruiser Rostock (Commodore 
Michelson); 1st, 3rd, 5th and 7th Torpedo- 
boat Flotillas. 











Evan-Thomas, stationed five miles to the north; 
and his battleships, which suffered the dis- 
advantage of two knots less speed than the 
slower battlecruisers, were left ten miles astern 
of Beatty’s ships as they raced for “ the sound 
of the guns.”"* Three-quarters of an hour later, 
when the German battlecruisers were sighted 
from the bridge of the Lion, they were still six 
miles behind; but, with advantage of six ships 
to five, Beatty continued to close the range. 
Hipper, however, sighting first Beatty’s ships 
and then the Fifth Battle Squadron, under- 
stood that, if he held on, he might be cut off 
from Scheer’s battlefleet by no less than ten 
dreadnoughts. So, at 1535, he turned to south- 
east towards Scheer, who was hurrying north 
at the best speed—fifteen knots—of his pre- 
dreadnought squadron. By 1548, none the less, 
when both sides opened fire, the distance 


* During his approach Beatty ordered the Engadine 
to send up a scouting seaplane. But this, the first use 
of aircraft in a naval action, achieved little; neither 
did British planes nor German Zeppelins play any 
other part in the battle. 


THE BRITISH GRAND FLEET 


Battlecruiser Fleet 
Battlecruiser Lion (Fleet flagship—Vice- 
Admiral Beatty). First Battlecruiser Squadron: 
Princess Royal (Rear-Admiral Brock); Queen 
Mary; Tiger. Second Battlecruiser Squadron: 
New Zealand (Rear Admiral Pakenham); 
Indefatigable. Fifth Battle Squadron’ (Dread- 
noughts): Barham (Rear-Admiral Evan- 
Thomas); Valiant; Warspite; Malaya. First 
Light Cruiser Squadron: Galatea (Commodore 
Alexander-Sinclair); Phaeton; Inconstant; 
Cordelia. Second Light Cruiser Squadron: 
Southampton (Commodore Goodenough); 
Birmingham; Nottingham; Dublin. Third 
Light Cruiser Squadron: Falmouth (Rear- 
Admiral Napier); Yarmouth; Birkenhead; 
Gloucester. 1st, 9th, 1oth and 13th Destroyer 
Flotillas (including light cruisers, Fearless and 
Champion); Seaplane carrier Engadine. 


Battlefleet 


Dreadnought Jron Duke (Fleet flagship— 
Admiral Jellicoe). First Battle Squadron 
(Dreadnoughts): Marlborough (Vice-Admiral 
Burney); Revenge; Hercules; Agincourt; 
Colossus; Collingwood; Neptune; St. Vincent. 
Second Battle Squadron (Dreadnoughts): 
King George V (Vice-Admiral Jerram); Ajax; 
Centurion; Erin; Orion; Monarch; Conqueror; 
Thunderer. Fourth Battle Squadron (Dread- 
noughts): Benbow (Vice-Admiral Sturdee); 
Royal Oak; Superb; Canada; Bellerophon; 
Temeraire; Vanguard. 

Third Battlecruiser Squadron: Invincible 
(Rear-Admiral Hood); Inflexible; Indomitable. 
First Cruiser Squadron: Defence (Rear-Admiral 
Arbuthnot); Warrior; Duke of Edinburgh; 
Black Prince. Second Cruiser Squadron: 
Minotaur (Rear-Admiral Heath); Hampshire; 
Cochrane; Shannon. Fourth Light Cruiser 
Squadron: Calliope (Commodore Le Mesu- 
rier); Constance; Caroline; Royalist; Comus. 
Attached Light Cruisers: Boadicea, Blanche, 
Bellona, Active, Canterbury, Chester. Attached 
destroyer: Oak. Light Cruiser: Castor (Com- 
modore Hawksley). 4th, r1th and 12th Des- 
troyer Flotillas. Minelayer: Abdiel. 











5 So that the Third Battlecruiser Squadron could 
go to Scapa for gunnery practice, the fast Fifth Battle 
Squadron was temporarily attached to the Battle- 
cruiser Fleet at Rosyth. 


between the two battlecruiser forces was down 
to 18,000 yards. 
In the ensuing duel, on an east-south-east 
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The action between Beatty’s battlecruisers, supported by the Fifth Battle Squadron, and Hipper’s 
battlecrutsers 


course, better gunnery, in part due to the British 
ships being silhouetted against a brighter sky, 
compensated Hipper for having one ship less 
than Beatty. The Lion and Tiger were both hit 
before 1551, whereas no German ship was 
struck until 1555, when the Queen Mary scored 
two hits on the Seydiitz that, but for the prompt 
flooding of a magazine, might have destroyed 
her. With the range now down to 12,000 yards, 
each admiral altered course to open it again. 
At the same time, target confusion in the 
British force resulted in the Derfflinger being 
left unfired at: fortunately, when the mistake 
was remedied, the Queen Mary quickly scored 
a damaging hit on her. Around 1600, both 
flagships were struck simultaneously; but, 
although the Liitzow suffered little, the Lion 
lost her amidships turret: only the prompt 
flooding of the magazine saved her from des- 
truction. Then more salvoes struck the Lion; 


318 


the Princess Royal had her after-turret put out 
of action; and, at 1603, shells from the Von der 
Tann pierced the Indefatigable’s magazines, 
and she sank with the loss of more than a 
thousand officers and men. 

To allow his remaining battlecruisers to 
extinguish fires and repair damage, Beatty 
ordered his destroyers to deliver a torpedo 
attack, while again he opened the range. This 
finally brought Evan-Thomas’s four 15-inch 
gunned battleships into action at 1611, twenty 
minutes after the Lion. Their fire was im- 
mediately effective; the Von der Tann suffered 
a hit that flooded her with six hundred tons of 
water; then the Moltke, second from the rear, 
was struck. Thus reinforced, Beatty turned 
back into the battle; but the Lion was obscured 
by smoke from her own fires so that the guns 
of both the Seydlitz and Derfflinger were 
turned on the Queen Mary. At 1626 she went 





“* A distant blockade by a fleet based on Scapa Flow ”’; the Grand Fleet patrolling in the North Sea 


to the bottom with more than twelve hundred 
of her company. 

Although he had lost two of his battle- 
cruisers and the others had suffered serious 
hits, Beatty now opposed eight heavy ships to 
Hipper’s five, which were suffering consider- 
able damage from the Fifth Battle Squadron’s 
gunfire; the Von der Tann, for example, had 
only two guns left in action. But Hipper was 
not dismayed; very soon he must draw the 
British force within range of Scheer’s battle- 
fleet. 

As Beatty’s destroyers obeyed his order to 
attack the German battlecruisers, they met 
Hipper’s torpedoboats bent on a _ similar 
mission. In the resulting fierce melée between 
the lines, in which both sides suffered losses in 
light craft, the Petard secured a torpedo hit on 
the Seydlitz, although the damage did not drive 
her out of the line. And both Evan-Thomas 


and Hipper made temporary alterations of 
course away, which gave the latter’s battle- 
cruisers a much needed relief from the Fifth 
Battle Squadron’s gunfire. 

In the meantime, Beatty’s light cruisers, left 
astern by the heavy ship action, had been trying 
to regain their proper stations. And by 1630 
the Second Light Cruiser Squadron was two 
miles ahead of the Lion, when Goodenough in 
the Southampton sighted Scheer’s ships com- 
ing north to Hipper’s rescue. From him, at 
1633, both Beatty and Jellicoe received the 
portentous signal: “Have sighted enemy 
battlefleet bearing south-east, course north.” 

Scheer still supposed that he was near to 
the Germans’ long-sought goal, bringing a part 
of the Grand Fleet into action with the whole 
High Seas Fleet. But Beatty had the advantage 
of superior speed; and, at 1649, having con- 
firmed Goodenough’s reports for himself, he 





swung his battlecruisers round to a northerly 
course to fall back on Jellicoe’s battlefleet, now 
coming south at its maximum speed of nine- 
teen knots. His duel with Hipper, however, 
continued ; for the latter also turned his force a 
hundred and eighty degrees to attain his battle 
station ahead of Scheer. But Evan-Thomas, 
eight miles from Beatty, had not reacted to the 
latter’s turn-away; only when the two British 
squadrons were passing on opposite courses did 
Beatty signal the Fifth Battle Squadron to 
reverse course im succession. This had an un- 
fortunate tactical result. As they turned, the 
four battleships came under the concentrated 
fire of Scheer’s battlefleet, and the Barham, 
Malaya and Warspite received heavy punish- 
ment. But the Germans also suffered; the 
Barham and Valiant scored further hits on 
the Liitzow, Derfflinger and Seydlitz, while the 
Warspite and Malaya’s shells struck the Grosser 
Kurfiirst and the Markgraf at the head of 
Scheer’s line. 

Although the German C.-in-C. signalled 
“* General chase ” to release his ships from the 
slow speed of his pre-dreadnought squadron, 
he could not overhaul the British force he sup- 
posed to be fleeing from him. Soon after 1700, 
Beatty’s battlecruisers drew out of range, leav- 
ing the Fifth Battle Squadron to continue the 
action alone. They set the already crippled 
Liitzow on fire, put the last of the Von der 
Tann’s turrets out of action and hit the Der- 
fflinger forward below the water line. But for 
efficient damage control, she would have sunk. 

At 1730, Beatty turned to north-north-east, 
then to east to renew the action, forcing Hipper 
round in the same direction with the all- 
important result of delaying contact between the 
High Seas Fleet and the British battlefleet, 
which would otherwise have been caught in its 
cruising formation. For Jellicoe, from the 
moment Goodenough’s signal told him that 
the High Seas Fleet was out, the vital problem 
had been the best way to deploy his twenty- 
four battleships. Because the cruising battle 

* For cruising they were formed into a compact 
body of six divisions, each in line ahead, disposed 
abeam. Before battle was joined, they had to be 
deployed into one single line at near a right angle to 
the bearing of the enemy, so that all could bring 
their guns to bear. Signals permitted this to be done 


on any course, on either wing division, the others 
forming astern of it. 
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squadrons occupied a front of nearly four 
miles, deployment on the wrong wing could 
have serious tactical results. As the manoeuvre 
took as much as thirty minutes, Jellicoe had to 
make his decision before he himself could sight 
the enemy battlefleet. It was therefore vital 
that he should receive reliable information from 
his advance forces. 

From 1515, the Grand Fleet had been steer- 
ing south-east with the Jron Duke leading the 
more easterly of the two centre divisions. Close 
ahead were the light cruisers and destroyers; 
eight miles ahead, the ships commanded by 
Rear-Admirals Arbuthnot and Heath formed 
a cruiser screen at visibility distance apart, 
which was now down to four miles; and twenty 
miles ahead, pressing on at twenty-five knots 
to gain touch with Beatty, was Rear-Admiral 
Hood’s Third Battlecruiser Squadron. But the 
news that reached Jellicoe from the heavily 
engaged Battlecruiser Fleet was scanty;’ and 
at 1617 he signalled direct to Evan-Thomas, 
asking whether he was in company with 
Beatty. “ Yes, I am engaging the enemy ” was 
the unhelpful answer he received. 

Fortunately, Goodenough’s initial and sub- 
sequent reports of Scheer’s battlefleet were 
admirable—they left Jellicoe in no doubt that 
a fleet action was imminent—and the Admiralty, 
hearing this news and discovering that they 
had been led astray by a false call-sign, was 
also able to give Jellicoe Scheer’s position, 
course and speed as it had been at 1609. Then, 
at 1730, the Falmouth, in station ahead of the 
Lion, sighted the Black Prince, stationed ahead 
of the Jron Duke. This visual link should have 
established the relative positions of the two 
flagships; but the former only made the in- 
adequate signal, “ Battlecruisers engaged to 
the south-south-west of me”—meaning Beatty’s 
ships; which the latter passed to Jellicoe in the 
form: “‘ Enemy battlecruisers bearing south five 
miles.” Fortunately, Goodenough’s wirelessed 
reports, as he tenaciously maintained contact 
with Scheer, enabled the British C.-in-C. to 
grasp the misleading nature of the Black 
Prince’s message; and, at 1750, the Marl- 
borough, leading the starboard wing column, 
was able to signal the bearings of both Beatty’s 


7 Not until next day did he learn of the loss of the 
Indefatigable and Queen Mary. 








and Evan-Thomas’s squadrons, which revealed 
to Jellicoe the alarming fact that there were 
errors in the Jron Duke’s and Lion’s reckonings 
that had placed the two flagships eleven miles 
further apart than they really were. He could 
now expect to sight the High Seas Fleet a 
quarter of an hour sooner than expected; so 
that he had that much time less in which to 
deploy, while he was still uncertain of the 
direction of the enemy battlefleet. 

At 1801, however, when the situation had 
been further confused by gunfire ahead of the 
battlefleet’s port wing column, Jellicoe sighted 
Beatty’s battlecruisers. Immediately he flashed: 
“Where is the enemy battlefleet?” Beatty 
answered: “ Enemy battlecruisers bearing south- 
east,” being at the time no longer in touch with 
Scheer. But Jellicoe could not know this. 
Desperately he repeated his first enquiry; and, 
at that crucial moment, the visibility lifted 
long enough for Beatty to answer: “ Have 
sighted enemy battlefleet bearing south-south- 
east.”” That sufficed for Jellicoe to make the 
quick decision to deploy on his port wing 
column, on to a course south-east by east. It 
would give him the advantage of the evening 
light and take his fleet across the head of the 
German line, on which he could concentrate 
his fire. It should also take him between 
Scheer and his line of retreat.* 

The gunfire ahead of the Grand Fleet’s port 
wing column, that delayed Jellicoe’s decision, 
had come from the Third Battlecruiser 
Squadron. Unaware of the errors in the plotted 
positions of the Jron Duke and the Lion, Hood’s 
force found, not Beatty’s battlecruisers, but 
Rear-Admiral Baedeker’s Second Scouting 
Group. H.M.S. Chester, the first British ship 
to make contact, was almost overwhelmed by 
the fire of all four German light cruisers before 
Hood’s battlecruisers could come to her rescue. 
Then their 12-inch guns quickly reduced the 
Wiesbaden to a shambles, and cut the Pillau’s 
speed to twenty-four knots. 


§ Deployment on the starboard wing column had 
none of these advantages, and would have offered 
only one compensation against the special danger of 
having his own T crossed; it would have allowed him 
to bring his battleships into action sooner when the 
remaining hours of daylight were limited, albeit on 
an opposite course to that of the enemy. 


‘“< His single-minded aim was to lead his force into 
battle’; ADMIRAL BEATTY (1871-1936) 


Jellicoe was not alone in supposing that the 
ships involved in this short engagement might 
be the opposing battlefleet. Baedeker imagined 
he had run into a part of the British battleficet. 
So, too, did Hipper and Commodore Heinrich 
when they heard the gunfire; and, while the 
former turned his battlecruisers to fall back on 
Scheer, the latter led his three torpedoboat 
flotillas into the attack. They met four British 
destroyers that had been screening the Third’ 
Battlecruiser Squadron, as they moved out to 
torpedo the Second Scouting Group. Although 
greatly out-numbered, these counter-attacked 
with such gallantry and determination that the 
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German boats fired few of their torpedoes. 
To avoid these, Hood, nevertheless, turned his 
squadron away, which brought relief to 
Baedeker’s stricken light cruisers. 

At about the same time, Napier’s Third 
Light Cruiser Squadron, returning north- 
wards with Beatty’s Battlecruiser Fleet, sighted 
the crippled Weisbaden, and added to her 
damage. At 1805, Arbuthnot’s First Cruiser 
Squadron, coming south ahead of Jellicoe, 
pounded her again. But this time it was the 
British cruisers which were trapped by a more 
powerful force: Hipper’s battlecruisers, and 
Rear-Admiral Behncke’s battleships at the 
head of Scheer’s line, appeared so suddenly out 
of the mist and smoke that the Defence was 


quickly destroyed by a magazine explosion, 
and the Warrior reduced to a helpless wreck. 
The visual contact between the Mar/borough 
and Evan-Thomas’s battle squadron at 1750 
had been mutual. The latter, supposing that 
the Grand Fleet must already be deployed, 
believed he had sighted the van of the British 
battlefleet, ahead of which the Fifth Battle 
Squadron should take station. When he saw 
the Marlborough swing to port in obedience 
to the deployment signal, he understood that it 
was, in fact, the head of Jellicoe’s starboard 
wing column in its cruising formation, and 
turned his ships towards the rear of the British 
battle line. In the middle of this alteration, the 
Warspite’s helm jammed; turning a full circle, 





she drew the fire of Scheer’s leading battle 
squadron and was so heavily damaged that she 
had to withdraw from the battle. But the 
incident allowed the shattered Warrior to escape 
the fate that had overwhelmed Arbuthnot’s 
flagship—though she sank early next morning 
while being towed by the Engadine towards 
Cromarty. 

Hipper, leading to the north-east, and 
Scheer now came under heavy fire from Hood’s 
Third Battlecruiser Squadron which they 
believed to be the part of the British battlefleet 
that the German operation had been designed 
to ensnare. Two minutes later, as the smoke 
from Beatty’s battlecruisers, racing towards 
Jellicoe’s van, cleared, Scheer’s delusion was 
shattered. At 1823, the Agincourt, to the rear 
of the British line, opened fire, closely followed 
by the Hercules, the Colossus, the Benbow, and 
the Iron Duke. Jellicoe’s ships, steaming across 
the advancing German line, sent shell after 
shell first into the Liitzow and the Konig, then 
into other ships of Hipper’s and Scheer’s 
squadrons. But, before the German admirals 


reacted to this onslaught, their gunners scored 
one more success; at 1830, under fire from the 
Liitzow and Derfflinger, the Invincible’s mid- 
ship magazine blew up, and she went down 


with the loss of Hood and all but five of her 
crew. 

Then Hipper, followed by Scheer, acted to 
extricate their ships from the trap into which 
they had steamed. The German battlecruisers 
were turned away together to the south, while 
the damaged Liitzow dropped out of the line 
to limp her own way home. A few minutes 
later Scheer, whose van was in danger of being 
disorganized by the weight of British fire, 
ordered a similar turn together. By 1845 the 
High Seas Fleet was in full retreat and, in the 
prevailing visibility, beyond the range of the 
Grand Fleet’s gunfire. 


Commander of the German battlecruiser force at 
Jutland, ADMIRAL HIPPER (1863-1932) 
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Peter Stuyvesant: 
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PETER STUYVESANT (1592-1672); a@_ contemporary 
portrait by an unidentified New York artist 


but not occupied, by Henry Hudson on 

September 2nd, 1609. At five o’clock 
that evening, the Half Moon, five months out 
from Amsterdam, anchored just south of Sandy 
Hook. “ This is a very good land to fall with.” 
wrote Robert Juet, Hudson’s English mate, 
“* and a pleasant land to see.”” Hudson sailed up 
the river, which one day was to bear his name, 
as far as the site of Albany and then, convinced 
that there was no passage to the Orient that 
way, reluctantly retraced his steps. Once more 
he passed the pleasant land, “which the 
natives call Manahatta,” sailed through the 
Narrows and headed for Europe. 

Famous discoveries have a way of turning 
out to be rediscoveries, and so perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that Hudson only re- 
discovered the island of Manhattan. Eighty- 
five years before he cast anchor off Sandy Hook, 
another famous explorer, Giovanni da Verraz- 
zano, a Florentine sailing in the service of the 
King of France, had coasted along the entire 
shore of North America from North Carolina 


Te ISLAND OF MANHATTAN was discovered, 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
OF 
NEW NETHERLAND 


“* Because of his vision of New Amsterdam 
as the most important city on the 
Atlantic seaboard, Stuyvesant stands out 
in American history as the most memorable 


of the colonial governors.” 


By ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


to Newfoundland. His description of the ap- 
proach to New York, the great land-locked 
harbour and the “ grandissima riviera” that 
emptied into it, is unmistakable. But even if 
others had been there before him, Hudson was 
certainly the first man to bring the name 
“* Manahatta ” to Europe. On the basis of in- 
formation he supplied, the celebrated Dutch 
cartographer William Blauen, about the year 
1617, depicted the insularity of Manhattan on a 
printed map, and thus made this fact known to 
the general public. 

The great aim of all the explorers of the six- 
teenth century, beginning with Christopher 
Columbus’s first voyage, was the finding of a 
shorter route to the Indies. Hudson’s voyage 
of discovery under the orders of the Dutch 
East India Company was no exception to the 
rule. The Company had hired him as one of 
the most foremost navigators and explorers of 
the day to find a passage to China, either by the 
north-east or the north-west route. They had 
paid him well—eight hundred guilders for 
himself, and two hundred more to his wife 





should he not return within a year—and he had 
failed. After being blocked by the ice near 
Nova Zembla, he had sailed across the ocean 
hoping to find a way to China through Chesa- 
peake Bay. If the Company were disappointed 
in the results, so was Hudson himself. He 
made one more voyage in the same quest, this 
time in the service of the Muscovy Company of 
London, from which he never returned. This 
will-of-the-wisp, the north-west passage to the 
fabled wealth of the East, was to draw men to 
the northern waters for the next century and a 
half, until the search for the entrance to Cathay, 
at times through Hudson Bay and at times 
through Davis Strait, merged into the wider 
exploration of the polar regions and the North 
Pole in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Although he had visited and partly explored 
a wide stretch of the Atlantic seaboard, thereby 
opening up a whole territory to colonization 
and permanent possession, a potential empire 
as the next generation was to recognize, the 
Company took no steps to reap the benefits 
that might have been derived from his dis- 
coveries. A cargo of deerskins and greenish 
tobacco was no substitute for the silks and spices 
to which they were accustomed. 

The year 1609 marked the beginning of a 
twelve-year truce between Spain and the 
Netherlands; and the peace party, to which the 
Dutch East India Company belonged, wished to 
avoid any clash with Spain on the east coast of 
North America. The inaction of the Company 
may also have been due to Hudson’s being 
detained in England on his return from America 
and not permitted to communicate to his 
employers anything more than a brief summary 
of his activities. Despite the unwillingness of 
the Company to become involved in North 
America, which reflected the cautiousness of 
the solid Dutch burghers, there was also a war 
party in the Netherlands, headed by the House 
of Orange, that favoured fighting the Spaniards 
at every point until Belgium should again be 
united to the northern provinces. After several 
years of unsuccessful effort, this war party 
persuaded the States General to charter the 
Dutch West India Company to trade with the 
American possessions of Spain and Portugal, 
to plunder the Spanish galleons whenever pos- 
sible, and to plant a colony on the North 


American coast. The colony was to be founded 
somewhere in the country lying between the 
Connecticut River and the present State of 
Maryland; and it was to be named after the 
parent State, New Netherland. 

The Dutch West India Company was given 
wide powers. No citizen of the Netherlands 
could sail to any point between Newfoundland 
and the Straits of Magellan except in its name 
or by its consent. It was authorized to appoint 
and remove all governors, to administer justice, 
to erect forts, make treaties with barbaric chiefs, 
and to resist invaders. Formal declaration of 
war could be made only after obtaining the 
consent of the States General, which were then 
bound to furnish the Company with a fleet of 
twenty warships, to be manned and supported 
at the Company’s expense. The Company was 
to match this fleet with an equal number of 
vessels. Government of the Company was in 
the hands of five separate chambers or boards 
representing different cities in the Netherlands. 
General supervision was lodged in a board of 
nineteen delegates. 

The Company sent out its first colonizing 
expedition in March 1624; and at the end of 
May the thirty families, mostly Walloons, 
arrived at the mouth of the Hudson. They 
made no settlement on the island of Manhattan, 
but sailed up the Hudson to the site of Albany, 
where they founded the Fort Orange Colony. 
Another party of Dutchmen visited the Con- 
necticut River, which they called the Fresh 
River of New Netherland to contrast it with the 
salt Hudson, and on the site of Hartford, now 
the capital of Connecticut, erected a fort which 
they called Good Hope. A third colony, con- 
sisting of only a few families, was founded 
farther south on land now covered by the city 
of Philadelphia. Not until 1625 was there any 
permanent settlement of Manhattan. In the 
following year, Peter Minuit, a Dutchman of 
French Huguenot descent, made the famous 
purchase of the island for trinkets said to be 
worth sixty guilders, or twenty-four dollars. 
By occupying positions on the upper Hudson, 
the Connecticut and the Delaware, besides the 
central position of Manhattan, the Dutch pro- 
claimed themselves the owners of a wide 
territory. 

The fact that they had come to stay, signa- 
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The first known view of New York, probably dating from 1626, and showing the Dutch settlement as 


it was p onned to be rather than as it was. 


The topography was reversed in the original engraving, 


but becomes correct when looked at in a mirror 


lized by the arrival of shiploads of horses, cattle 
and sheep, caused their English neighbours on 
the North considerable uneasiness. Dutch 
traders they would always welcome—the Dutch 
were the most reliable merchants in the world— 
but not Dutch settlers. For the moment, there 
were no hostilities; and, as time went on, the 
English colonists found they could achieve their 
purpose of ultimate possession of all Dutch 
settlements by following the astute advice of 
the English ambassador at the Hague, to 
“ crowd on, crowding the Dutch out of those 
places which they have occupied, without hos- 
tility or any act of violence.” Too late the 
Dutch saw that no nation can hope to hold a 
colony, however good its title may be, unless 
they can populate it. 

By the time Governor Stuyvesant stumped 
ashore on his wooden leg in the spring of 1647, 
the Dutch population of Manhattan island 
amounted to only five hundred; and the whole 
province of New Netherland held barely fifteen 


hundred people. During the same twenty-year 
period, the growth of population in New 
England had been far more rapid. In the year 
1630 alone, seventeen ships brought over 
fifteen hundred people to the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony; and from then on to 1635 the 
numbers increased to more than eight thousand. 
If the directors of the Dutch West India 
Company had thought less about trade and 
more about agricultural colonization, their 
province would have been able to meet the 
challenge of its neighbours more effectively. 
As it was, the profits were so meagre or so often 
non-existent that the directors, thinking of the 
enormous dividends of the East India Company, 
who never bothered about colonies, were un- 
willing to draw upon their exchequer to meet 
the expenses of transportation and equipment 
that the peopling of a province requires. 
Stuyvesant was shocked by the general air 
of dilapidation. Instead of trim homesteads 
clustering around a church and a village green, 





such as he would have seen in New England, he 
found a sparsely inhabited settlement consist- 
ing of a few forlorn houses huddled around a 
fort, within which were a church, a prison, a 
whipping post and a gallows. The houses 
extended northwards to a wall or palisade (Wall 
Street) beyond which was a ditch, dry at low 
water but navigable for boats at high tide. On 
the far side of this ditch were a few “‘ boweries ” 
(farms); and beyond the farms stretched woods 
through which cattle roamed at large. Stuy- 
vesant was greeted with a prolonged series of 
salutes that used up nearly all the powder in 
the fort. The Governor lost no time in explain- 
ing to the settlers that he had been sent out to 
govern the colony in the interests of the West 
India Company. If his rule was to prove more 
enlightened than that of his predecessors, it 
was because God had given him more honesty 
and more common sense, not because he had 
any intention of sharing his responsibilities 
with the people he had been sent out to govern. 

He had already proved his mettle as governor 
of the island of Curacao, where he had showed 
an energy and initiative that had so far not been 
displayed by any of the Company’s officials in 
New Netherland. Ambitious to maintain the 
colonial area in the West Indies under Dutch 
control, he had led an expedition for the relief 
of St. Martin, one of the smaller islands in the 
Leeward group, which had fallen into the hands 
of the Portuguese. While leading the assault 
against one of the forts, he was struck down by 
what he describes as a “ rough ball,” presum- 
ably a spent shot from one of the enemy guns. 
Much against his will, Stuyvesant raised the 
siege. His right leg had to be amputated; and, 
since the troops he had brought with him 
refused to fight except under his leadership, 
there was nothing for it but to return to 
Curacao. A few months later, he was back in 
Holland to recuperate from his wound and to 
be fitted with a wooden leg. Stuyvesant was 
very proud of his new leg and took great 
pleasure in having it decorated with silver 
bands. Meanwhile, the Company kept their 
eye on him. Here was a man they could trust, 
a loyal servant and a vigorous administrator, 
the kind of man who, if anybody could, would 
establish order in the colony and make it a 
going concern. Accordingly he was appointed 


governor in 1646; but it took more than a year 
for the slow-moving States General to confirm 
the appointment, and he did not reach his new 
post until 1647. 

Peter Stuyvesant found himself confronted 
on his arrival in the colony with several pressing 
problems, each one of which demanded im- 
mediate attention. His predecessor, William 
Kieft, “a brisk, wiry waspish little old gentle- 
man,” as Washington Irving describes him, 
had allowed himself to get embroiled in a war 
with the Indians, as a result of which several 
outlying farms had been burnt, and a number 
of Indians and white men senselessly mas- 
sacred. The Indians, well supplied with guns 
and ammunition, though selling arms to them 
was strictly forbidden, were only subdued and 
compelled to sue for peace after the whole force 
of the province had been thrown against them. 
For more than three years all progress was at a 
standstill; population decreased; trade fell off; 
and a feeling of despair settled over the pro- 
vince, driving back to Holland many a Dutch- 
man, who saw no future for himself or his 
family in a colony beset by so many disasters. 

The new governor plunged into his duties 
with tremendous zest. If his first ordinances 
suggested that he had more faith in the iron 
hand than the velvet glove, it was because like 
many other strong-willed administrators he was 
convinced there was no time to waste in con- 
sultation. When the patient is at death’s door, 
the doctor must diagnose the disease, and pre- 
scribe the remedy, at once. In Irving’s gently 
satirical history of New York, Peter Stuyvesant 
struts across the stage as “a tough, sturdy, 
valiant, weather-beaten, mettlesome, obstinate, 
leathern-sided, iron-hearted, generous-spirited 
old governor,” all of which epithets, with the 
exception of the last, posterity has erdorsed. 
His own contemporaries found nothing gener- 
ous about his effort to reform their habits. 
The new governor would have it understood 
there was to be no more drunkenness or brawl- 
ing, “ whereof, God help us! we have seen and 
heard sorrowful instances on last Sunday .. . 
to the reproach and censure of Ourselves and 
our Office and to the scandal of our Neigh- 
bours ...” Stuyvesant was even more con- 
cerned over the sale of liquor to the Indians. 
As soon as Kieft had imposed his bloody peace 





upon the Indians, they were again allowed to 
roam about the colony at will. Colonists had 
got into the habit of selling liquor to them, as 
the easiest way of making a fortune in furs. 

The evil effects of the trade in hard liquors 
was so apparent that some of the chiefs begged 
that no more brandy or strong drink should be 
sold to the people, and sent presents of wam- 
pum to the governors of the colonies to induce 
them to stop the trade; but the debauchery of 
the red men went on. So long as the white man 
made firewater, the Indians would sell him their 
furs to get it. 

The ‘new Director-General soon found that 
the vigorous policies he was bent on pursuing 
would involve the colony in considerable 
expense. While it cost nothing to issue ordi- 
mnances against smuggling, or against selling 
firearms and strong waters to the Indians, the 
public works he had in mind—repairing “‘ the 
fortress Manhattan, now for some time past, 
during the war, greatly decayed, and the walls 
daily leaped over and more and more trodden 
under foot by men and cattle ”’—could only be 
paid for out of taxation. It cost money, too, to 
erect a pier for the convenience of merchants, 
and to “ construct a sheet-piling to prevent the 
abrasion by the river in front of this city of 
Amsterdam.” Like many other arbitrary rulers 
who have found themselves short of funds, 
Stuyvesant was compelled to yield to the 
popular demand for representation. In Sep- 
tember 1647, three months after his arrival, the 
householders of Manhattan and Breukelen 
(Brooklyn) met together at his request and 
elected eighteen of “‘ the most notable, most 
reasonable, most honourable and most respec- 
table ” of their number, from whom he chose 
nine, to assist in promoting the general welfare 
of the Commonwealth. These men were to 
meet only when summoned; and the governor 
was free to accept or reject whatever they might 
recommend. Needless to say, Stuyvesant was 
inclined to accept their advice only when it 
chimed in with his own opinions. It was not 
their counsel he wanted, far less their criticism, 
so much as their endorsement of his decisions. 

The nine men were altogether too ready with 
complaints to suit him. They even had the 
effrontery to appeal to the “High Mightinesses” 
of the States General, demanding that they 


oust the West India Company, assume control 
of the New Netherland themselves, and give 
New Amsterdam a suitable municipal govern- 
ment. The antagonism between the Governor 
and the leading burghers was something that 
could never have been avoided, nor could it 
ever be overcome. They were still at odds 
when England took possession of the colony in 
1664. Even if Stuyvesant had been a far more 
accommodating governor than he was, he 
could not have squared the demands of the 
Company with the interests of the settlers. His 
first duty was to the Company, and he never 
forgot it. At the same time, Stuyvesant was 
one of the very few among those who controlled 
the destinies of New Netherland to regard the 
colony as a political society, and not just as a 
trading station. 

In the early days of the colony, before 
Stuyvesant became Governor, the Company 
had made one concession towards genuine 
colonization which resulted in a clash of 
authority no one had foreseen. Among the 
stockholders of the Company was one Kiliaen 
van Rensselaer, a pearl merchant of Amsterdam. 
Convinced that the new settlement would never 
thrive on hunting and trading alone, Rensselaer 
advocated restricting the fur trade and setting 
up private agricultural communities, partly to 
aid in colonizing the province and partly to 
make New Amsterdam a supply station of 
grain, cattle and provisions for ships going to 
the West Indies. He argued that in this way 
ships would be able to refit without returning 
to the Netherlands, and so save the cost and 
avoid the danger of two long sea voyages. 
Some of the directors who were profiting by 
contracts for supplies and equipment at home 
opposed him; but others saw in the plan a 
means by which the province might be settled 
at least expense to the Company. The Amster- 
dam jeweller carried his point after several years 
of discussion; and in 1629 the West India 
Company issued its famous charter of “ Privi- 
leges and Exemptions.” 

This charter declared that any member of 
the Company who should within the next four 
years bring to New Netherland “ fifty souls, 
upwards of fifteen years old,” would be granted 
a liberal tract of land to hold as “ patroon ” or 
lord of the manor. The patroon was given full 





Critics of Stuyvesant’s predecessor, the waspish William Kieft, embark from New Amsterdam for 
Holland in 1647; painted in the colony at the time by Augustine Herrman 


feudal rights, with a monopoly of “ fishing, 
fowling and grinding,” together with the right 
to make laws and enforce them in his own 


courts. He was also entitled “to sail and 
traffic” all along the coast “from Florida to 
Terra Neuf,” except in furs, that trade being 
reserved to the Company. Colonists so planted 
were to enjoy freedom from taxation for ten 
years, but were tied to the land and must work 
and pay rent to their lord, sell only to him and 
bring all their grain to his mill, for as many 
years as their agreement bound them. Thus 
the master adventurer was promised a profitable 
property. More than that, the Company set 
him in a feudal réle that would no longer have 
been tolerated in Holland. The bait was glit- 
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tering; but curiously enough only a few fish 
rose to it. Initial expenses were high, and 
would-be patroons could find few people eager 
to leave the solid comforts of home for the 
distant and somewhat questionable charms of 
the New World. 

Several choice tracts of land were taken up, 
but only one patroonship became firmly estab- 
lished. This was the one owned by Rensselaer, 
the founder of the scheme, who, without ever 
visiting America himself, selected a tract on 
both sides of the Hudson twenty-four miles 
long and forty-eight miles broad which became 
known as Rensselaerwyck, the best known and 
most successful of these manors. While Kiliaen 
ruled his domain from Amsterdam as an 
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In 1673 the Dutch temporarily re-occupied New York; a detail, one and a half times the original 
size, from a map and view engraved to celebrate the event 


absentee patroon, his agent in Rensselaerwyck 
soon found himself involved in all sorts of 
difficulties with the Director-General. The 


officials in New Amsterdam _ considered 
patroons as subordinates of the Company, 
whereas the patroons themselves insisted on by- 
passing the Company and reporting only to che 
States General. One of the chief sources of 
friction was the illegal trading in furs with the 
Indians, which prevented the growth of a 
healthy interest in agriculture and thus tended 
to defeat the purpose for which the patroon- 
ships were created. The Company pointed to 
the charter in support of their monopoly; but 
human nature was against them. The trade 
was too lucrative for any body of officials to 
keep to themselves. When the Company 
charged the patroons with failing to keep their 
engagements, the patroons retorted in kind. 
Had not the charter promised to defend the 
settlers against all invaders, and yet failed 
repeatedly to give them any protection against 
the Indians ? 

Amid such recriminations, Peter Stuyvesant 
struggled in vain to maintain the prestige of the 
Company. With pitifully inadequate forces at 


his command, he felt himself surrounded by 
enemies. His own people in Amsterdam were 
perpetually challenging his authority not only 
in temporal but in spiritual affairs. He was 
convinced, for instance, that it was a sin to 
worship God in any other way than that set 
forth by the Dutch Reformed Church; but 
Waldensians from Piedmont, French Hugue- 
nots, English Quakers and Anabaptists, and 
even Dutch Jews, all of whom had found their 
way into the colony, persisted in arguing with 
him about what they called “liberty of con- 
science.” New Amsterdam was already begin- 
ning to develop the cosmopolitan character 
that came to distinguish it from other cities in 
the New World. In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, you might have gone all the 
way from the Canadian border to the Harlem 
River without meeting any other civilized 
language than English; but in crossing the 
island of Manhattan you might have heard half 
a dozen European languages spoken. 
Stuyvesant was bewildered. He would pro- 
bably have been more at home among Crom- 
well’s Ironsides than in the polyglot, ungodly 
society of New Amsterdam. Wherever he 





turned, there was someone ready to thwart him. 
The English colonies on the north-east border 
were always encroaching on him. They ignored 
his claim to Hartford; they infiltrated into the 
western half of Long Island without his per- 
mission; and they even had the effrontery to 
trade with Indian tribes on the Hudson, which 
the Dutch considered their private river. To 
the south of him Swedes, eager to gain a foot- 
hold in the New World, had planted a colony 
on the Delaware River in territory to which 
the West India Company insisted they had no 
right. The patroonship at Rensselaerwyck was 
growing more insubordinate every year, dis- 
regarding his proclamation about fasting and 
public worship, and refusing to carry out the 
necessary repairs at Fort Orange in accordance 
with his instructions. On top of everything else, 
he had to face an insurgent movement in New 
Amsterdam itself. The leading merchants and 
traders would not pay another guilder in taxes, 
until they were satisfied that the money so raised 
should go towards the city’s needs, instead 
of being paid into the Company treasury. 

Stuyvesant finally gave in; and, when 
tempers at home had subsided, he turned his 
attention to the external dangers facing the 
colony, of which no one but he seemed to be 
aware. As a good soldier, he saw that he must 
secure each flank in turn. The threat from the 
English colonies was the more serious; but, in 
order to have his hands free to deal with them, 
he would first settle his affairs with the Swedes. 
For a dozen years, New Netherland had been 
watching with no friendly eye the growth of 
the Swedish settlement to the south of them. 
Now the moment had come for this arrogant 
little colony to be obliterated. The mother 
country was in no position to send over rein- 
forcements. Queen Cristina had abdicated, 
and all the energies of her successor, Charles X, 
were absorbed in a war with Poland. Stuy- 
vesant agreed with the West India Company 
that the Swedish colony stood in the way of 
Company profits, and that it had to go. With 
a force of seven warships and six hundred 
soldiers, he swooped into Delaware Bay and up 
the river. It was all over in a few days. New 
Sweden with a population of only five hundred 
promptly surrendered. Stuyvesant’s terms 
were not harsh. The garrison, about thirty 


men, marched out of Fort Cristina with the 
usual ceremony. Only one casualty was 
reported. A Swedish deserter was shot in the 
leg by one of his fellows while climbing over 
the palisades. 

On the eve of triumph, Stuyvesant was hor- 
rified to hear that during his absence Man- 
hattan had been attacked by Indians. The city 
was in a state of panic. During the preparations 
for the invasion of New Sweden there had been 
no hint that the Indians in the vicinity were up 
to anything unusual. His relations with them 
had always been friendly. The blame for the 
outbreak rested entirely on one man, who had 
shot and killed an Indian squaw for stealing 
peaches in his orchard. By the time Stuyvesant 
was back in Manhattan, Indians had destroyed 
twenty-eight “ boweries,” killed upwards of a 
hundred settlers, captured one hundred and 
fifty, mostly women and children, and inflicted 
damage amounting to 200,000 guilders. The 
suddenness of the attack left the whole province 
battered and unnerved. Stuyvesant reacted to 
the emergency with his customary vigour. He 
ordered a new palisade, six feet high, built 
around the city; and for once every able bodied 
man went to work without a murmur. The 
six thousand guilders needed to complete the 
work was raised by voluntary contribution or 
arbitrary assessment. The Director-General 
set an example by volunteering to contribute 
fifty dollars more than the largest donation. 

As soon as he had built up the defences of 
the city, Stuyvesant began negotiations for the 
return of the prisoners. The Indians started 
by demanding gunpowder and lead in exchange 
for the women and children they had captured. 
Later, they accepted cloth coats, knives, shoes 
and socks. The ransoming dragged on for 
months ; but eventually old Father Wooden Leg 
fought, scolded and bluffed his way int. a satis- 
factory arrangement. The prisoners dribbled 
back; the Indians never again attacked New 
Amsterdam; and for the remaining years of 
Stuyvesant’s rule the province enjoyed a period 
of unprecedented growth and prosperity. 

Only one man appeared to be uneasy about 
the future of the province; and that was 
Stuyvesant himself. New Netherland had 
never lived up to the motto of the States 
General: “ Union makes strength.” It was 








without unity of race, religion, language or local 
organization; and nobody except the Director- 
General worried about it. The citizens would 
act together if the Indians threatened an attack, 
but not otherwise. In spite of his warning to 
the directors of the Company that the English 
colonists coveted their property, and that he 
was in no position to defend it from their 
attack, the Directors persisted in preaching 
economy to him. They advised him to begin 
with the military establishment, deeming it 
“‘ utterly unnecessary to Keep 250 soldiers in 
the service.” Stuyvesant was dumbfounded. 
For some reason that he could never under- 
stand, the authorities in Amsterdam clung to the 
idea that, as soon as Charles II came to 
the throne, he would repay the hospitality of the 
Dutch during his days of exile by adopting a 
more friendly attitude towards their colonies. 
That illusion was quickly dispelled. 

On March 12th, 1664, the supposedly 
friendly Charles II granted to his brother 
James all the land from the Connecticut River 
to Delaware Bay. This extraordinary grant 
disregarded the rights over New Netherland 
of the Dutch with whom England was then 
nominally at peace. Incidentally, it also violated 
the charter granted two years before to 
Governor Winthrop of Connecticut; but giving 
away to one man what had just been given away 
to another was already a recognized practice in 
the New World. The question of ownership 
was not decided by grants and charters, or by 
law and logic, but by sheer weight of numbers. 
The Duke of York moved swiftly to take pos- 
session of his Majesty’s spacious grant. By the 
end of May, a fleet of four frigates, under the 
command of Colonel Richard Nicolls, was on 
its way to New Amsterdam. The object of the 
expedition was the reduction of the Dutch 
colony to “an entyre submission and obedi- 
ence ” to the king and his government, on the 
ground that the Dutch were interlopers on 
English territory. The frigates appeared at the 
entrance to New York Bay at the end of 
August, accompanied by additional forces from 
New England. Stuyvesant estimated the 
English fighting force at about two thousand 
men. Against this array he himself could 
muster only one hundred and fifty trained 
soldiers, plus two hundred and fifty citizens 
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capable of bearing arms, but of doubtful loyalty. 
“With the utmost respect and civility,” he 
begged Nicolls to tell him “ the intent and 
meaning of the warships’ approach ”; but the 
gallant gesture was hopeless. The report he 
received from his master gunner—“ Were I to 
commence firing in the morning, I should have 
used up all by noon ”—convinced him that 
resistance was hopeless. The evil that he had 
done unto New Sweden was now to be done 
unto him. 

Stuyvesant announced to his Council that 
he would rather be carried out dead than sur- 
render; but the generous terms Nicolls offered 
had broken the city’s will to resist. Upon sur- 
render, he would “ confirm and secure every 
man in his estate, life and liberty.”” The soldiers 
were to be allowed to march out of the fort 
“with drums beating and colours flying, and 
lighted matches.” Those who refused “ must 
expect all the miseryes of warr, which they 
bring upon themselves.” Stuyvesant’s repre- 
sentatives, including his own son, insisted that 
the terms be accepted. 

The transition from New Amsterdam to 
New York was accomplished as smoothly as the 
change in the name of a banking firm. The city 
fathers wrote a letter to the Duke of York, in 
which they promised obedience and deemed 
themselves fortunate that the Duke had pro- 
vided them with “so gentle, wise and intel- 
ligent a gentleman as Colonel Nicolls.” 
Stuyvesant went back to New Amsterdam to 
present his version of the surrender, and then 
returned to pass his remaining years at his own 
“bowery ” in New York. Life had not been 
easy for him in the New World. The West 
India Company had never backed him up, 
and his own people had always resisted his 
efforts to rule them according to God’s will; 
but he had given too much of his life to Man- 
hattan to be able to live happily anywhere else. 
Peter Stuyvesant with his wooden leg has 
passed into American folklore. He may have 
stood for principles of government now dis- 
credited, at least in the western world; but 
because of his stubborn courage, and because 
of his vision of New Amsterdam as the most 
important city on the Atlantic seaboard, he 
stands out in American history as the most 
memorable of the colonial governors. 





Farmhouses and History 


By W. G. 
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Nat Tor: a medieval “‘ frontier farmstead ’’ on Dartmoor 


Much of the history of any English district is recorded in its farmhouses. 


This is par- 


ticularly true of Devon; where, at some places, “ farming has been carried out 
without a break since Romano-British times,” and possibly from the prehistoric period. 


farmhouses, as indeed there are in all the 

counties of the highland zone. Each of 
these farms has a separate history, and a distinct 
identity, extending over many centuries. There 
have, of course, been changes in the course of 
this long period of time: some farms have 
enlarged their acreage, others have diminished 
in size or have disappeared altogether. Never- 
theless, it is still true that several thousand 
Devonshire farms have maintained a recog- 
nizable identity for the last seven hundred to a 
thousand years, and that some are considerably 
older than this. This identity is in complete 
contrast to the farms in all those counties that 
were affected by parliamentary enclosure, 
mainly in the Georgian period. Here, there 


T= ARE IN DEVON A VAST NUMBER of old 


was a complete reshuffle and re-grouping of the 
lands attached to the open-field farms, so that 
after the enclosure every farm had a new 
identity and, in most cases, a new name. Thus 
it is not possible to discuss the history of these 
midland farms in most cases for more than two 
hundred years back. 

The study of these old West-Country farms 
and farmhouses is not simply an antiquarian 
pursuit, though that might be a sufficient end 
in itself. It can also make a serious contribu- 
tion to social and agrarian history. It tells us a 
good deal about types of farming in the past, 
and about such matters as the housing of the 
older generation of the family, the rise and fall 
of social classes, and also something about 
building changes. Farmhouses, the size and 








lay-out of the farm, and the field-boundaries 
and other features, are a most important class 
of visual evidence, for which in many cases we 
have no corresponding written record. Few 
historians have yet bothered to interpret this 
evidence. Even local hisiorians neglect it in 
their own territory, and for them there is no 
excuse. 

We may look upon Devon as a sample 
county of the highland zone. In this zone 
nucleated villages are not the typical form of 
settlement as they are, for example, in the 
Midlands. There are, indeed, many villages in 
the West Country, but the more common type 
of settlement by far is the hamlet and the 
isolated farmstead. Each hamlet and farmstead 
has its own name, sometimes of Saxon origin 
but often of a medieval type. 

To study a particular farm we should first 
look at the meaning of its name. In Devon we 
are fortunate to have the two volumes of the 
Place-Names of Devon, which give us the mean- 
ing of some seven thousand farm-names. The 
name itself frequently tells us something we 
should not otherwise know about the history of 
the site, and why the farmhouse is placed pre- 
cisely in that particular place. The Place- 
Names volumes are also of the greatest value in 
giving, for most farms, the earliest recorded 
references to the name, so that when we look 
these up in the appropriate place we also learn 
a certain amount about the early history of the 
farm, as for, example, in an inquisition post 
mortem, a final concord, or a manorial extent. 


At this point we must face the basic difficulty 
about the earliest recorded date for a particular 
name. Here we are obviously at the mercy of 
whatever records may have survived. It is no 
accident that for thousands of Devonshire 
farms the earliest documentary reference occurs 
in the thirteenth century, either in a fine or 
in the Book of Fees (1242), or in an Assize Roll 
or perhaps in the Hundred Rolls of 1275. 
Several hundred farms are first recorded by 
name in Domesday Book, but even here we 
cannot be sure that this is anywhere near the 
date of origin of the farm. There is no doubt 
that thousands of farms which are first recorded 
by name in the thirteenth century in fact al- 
ready existed in 1066. They are not recorded 
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separately in Domesday Book, but are included 
silently under the name of the parental manor. 

It is possible to prove this in the case of small 
manors of which the boundaries are known. 
Thus, to take an example that I have worked 
out in detail elsewhere, there is a small manor 
in the Devonshire Domesday called Bovelia, 
which is to be identified today as the farm called 
Great Bowley. On the manor of Bovelia in 
1086 there were the home farm (demesne) and 
four farms occupied by villeins. We happen to 
know the boundaries of the manor of Bowley, 
which covered about four hundred acres. 
Down to recent times it contained four other 
farms all called Bowley—East, West, Middle, 
and Little. Great Bowley was the demesne 
farm and the other four were the villein farms. 
So all five Bowleys existed in Saxon times, 
although only one is recorded by name in 1086. 

This means, in general, that although some- 
thing under one thousand Devon farms are 
recorded by name in Domesday Book, the total 
number of farms actually in existence in 1066 
probably corresponded pretty closely with the 
total number of villani plus many of the 
bordarii. We may regard every villein as 
occupying a separate farm, but some of the 
bordars too were probably small farmers with 
tenements possessing a separate name and 
identity. Many other bordars were hardly 
more than smallholders and cottagers, and can- 
not be counted as farmers in the proper sense 
of the word. 

Even so, this means that in 1066 there were 
at least nine or ten thousand farms already 
existing in Devon. Of these only a small 
minority appear in the records before the 
middle of the thirteenth century. There are 
today about 11,600 farms in Devon. There 
were almost certainly more in medieval times, 
since we know a great number have disappeared 
from the face of the map by consolidation with 
a larger neighbour (the old Tudor problem of 
“engrossing of farms”). Probably the maxi- 
mum number of farms in medieval Devon was 
round about fifteen thousand. Of these, then, 
two in every three have an ancestry going back 
to some point in Saxon times. 


Occasionally we can trace some of these 
farms in Saxon charters drawn up between the 





At Rashleigh Barton, the original barns and shippens built about 3600. 


From the historian’s point of 


view, the buildings in the farmyard deserve as much study as the house itself 


eighth and ihe eleventh centuries, but mostly 
it is a matter of inference from Domesday 
Book. Occasionally, too, a farm still retains a 
Celtic name like Treable in Cheriton Bishop 
parish, or Marshall in the parish of Ide, or 
Aunk in Whimple parish. In these places there 
is no reason to doubt that farming has been 
carried on without a break since Romano- 
British times and possibly longer than that. 
The Saxons reached Devon comparatively late, 
not before the early seventh century, and, 
although there may have been a limited clear- 
ance of the natives and a slight break in con- 
tinuity in certain places, we may be sure that 
over most of the county the British farmers, as 
long as they gave no trouble, were left un- 
touched. 

It is, indeed, possible that some farms in the 
more fertile parts of the county have been con- 


tinuously farmed since prehistoric times, 
although not, of course, under the name that 
they bear today. In the fertile Exe Valley, to 
the north of Exeter, where the rich red lands 
have always fetched the top prices, aerial 
photographs have revealed traces of Iron Age 
fields, particularly near Upexe and Rewe. In 
the same locality, there are a number of round 
barrows that represent the burial-places of these 
Iron-Age farmers. It would be rash to carry 
the notion of continuity farther back than the 
Iron Age, but there is plenty of evidence, too, 
that farmers occupied this piece of country in 
the Bronze Age. 

Historians have too easily assumed a com- 
plete break with the past in a time of conquest. 
At times, and in fought-over areas, there may 
well have been such breaks; but, at the level of 
the ordinary farmer, life pretty certainly went 








on season after season without a break. Even 
an occupying army has to eat every day, and 
later on to live in an occupied countryside. 
The Norman Conquest produced an almost 
total change-over of land-ownership, but at 
the actual farming level we can hardly doubt 
that the great mass of Saxon farmers continued 
to till their lands and feed their cattle as before, 
merely suffering a change of landlord. So it 
was, in western England at least, and possibly 
elsewhere as well, when the Anglo-Saxon had 
moved in. To exterminate, or even evict, a 
whole farming class as a result of a military 
conquest would create more problems than it 
would solve. So it was, too, in some parts of 
England, when the Roman villa perished. The 
house itself may have been burnt or abandoned, 
but we may be sure that on most estates the 
tenant-farmers went on as before, just as they 
do today when the demolition of the Big House 
makes no break in the annual cultivation of the 
soil. On the farms, above all, we should look 
for the massive unbroken continuity of English 
history. If English agrarian history had been 
written by more farmers and fewer lawyers, it 
would have a very different look. 


The site of a farmstead is always worth a 
close inspection. Water is, of course, the prime 
necessity for the habitation of any site, but 
water rarely presents a problem in Devon, 
except an excess of it. Nevertheless, an unfail- 
ing supply of drinking water is important. We 
often discover on going to a farm recorded in 
Domesday Book that there is, usually in the 
back court, a never- failing spring of fresh water 
gushing out of the hillside. This is the reason 
why the first farmhouse was built precisely on 
this site. In a wet and windy part of England 
like this, shelter is also very important and may 
be the deciding factor in places where water 
was no problem. And finally, there is the ques- 
tion of soils. The incoming Saxons had a very 
good eye for country. They always found the 
best soils and occupied them before anything 
else. This is a valuable clue when one is inter- 
preting the Domesday entry for a particular 
parish. If, for example, we are told that there 
were fifteen farms in existence on a particular 
manor in 1066 and there are twenty-five farms 
today, we can usually discover most of the 
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original fifteen by asking local farmers which 
are the best farms in the parish. We may then 
be sure that we have identified most, if not all, 
of those of Saxon foundation or older. 


Every farm has a separate history, then, 
which it is possible to unravel to a large degree, 
depending on the nature and volume of the 
records that are available locally. Occasionally, 
one comes across a farmhouse of undoubted 
antiquity, perhaps with early sixteenth-century 
windows or ceilings, but not the slightest docu- 
mentary reference to it until comparatively 
recent times. This is the fault of the records 
and it is exasperating. For most farms, how- 
ever, we have documents of some sort or an- 
other that enable us to write a history of the 
farm, though it may be very patchy in places. 
Apart from possible archaeological evidence of 
early occupation, we may have a reference in a 
Saxon charter or in Domesday Book. After 
that, there is a variety of medieval sources to 
draw upon. In Devon, as in most counties, 
there was a vigorous colonization movement 
between the Norman Conquest and the Black 
Death in which thousands of farms were 
created for the first time out of the woods, the 
moors, the heaths, the marshes, and the fens. 
Such medieval farms often betray themselves 
by their names, though this is a clue that must 
be interpreted with caution. Some of the 
medieval records have been cited above. In 
addition, there may be manorial records and 
other estate papers, preserved locally, and local 
ecclesiastical records of one sort and another. 

The sources used in compiling The Place- 
names of Devon will give enquirers the necessary 
clues for the tracking down of medieval records, 
not only in Devon but in any other county 
where the same agrarian pattern prevails. Very 
often the record will give us little more than 
the name of the owner or the occupier at a par- 
ticular time, but manorial records, where they 
survive, may also give us information about 
the acreage of the farm and even perhaps its dis- 
tribution as between arable, pasture, orchards, 
meadow, woods, and so forth. 

For the sixteenth century, most counties 
possess a particularly useful class of record, 
known as Deeds of Bargain and Sale. A statute 
of Henry VIII (1536) required all conveyances 
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Yard, Rose Ash: part of the timbered roof of the original early fifteenth- 
century hall, with unfimshed decorations 


of land to be enrolled with the local Clerk of 
the Peace. This statute was generally observed 
for about seventy years or so. Whenever 
property changed hands, a record of the trans- 
action was enrolled with the Clerk of the Peace 
and should survive among the County Records. 
In Devon, these enrolled deeds are invaluable 
for following the history of a farm down to the 
1620’s. After that the statute seems to have 
been fairly widely ignored and the enrolled 
deeds peter out rapidly. In the seventeenth 
century, apart from any manorial or estate 
papers, there may be parish rate-books that 
give assessments, naming the individual farm 
and the occupiers. It is sometimes possible, 
also, to track down farms in the Hearth Tax 
assessments in the Public Record Office. This 
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is only possible, however, if we happen to 
know the name of the occupier at the time of 
the Hearth Tax, since these records go by 
parishes and do not give us the names of in- 
dividual farms. If, however, we succeed in 
identifying beyond doubt a particular farm in 
the Hearth Tax assessment, it may provide a 
most valuable clue in elucidating the structural 
history of the building. 

In the eighteenth century, another useful 
class of record emerges. These are the Land 
Tax assessments, preserved in most County 
Record Offices, parish by parish, for every year 
from 1780 to 1832. Occasionally, one finds 
earlier assessments, as for example, in Kent. 
These assessments give us the name of every 
farm in the parish, the owner, the occupier, and 
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Rashleigh Barton (1600-1610), an elaborately modelled plaster ceiling, such as decorated many larger 
manor houses of the day 


the amount of tax paid. It should be said that 
the amount of tax paid is no guide to the 
acreage of the farm. Apart from this, these 
records are extremely useful for the history of 
the farm over this limited period. No Land Tax 
assessments survive in this detail after 1832, 
but within a few years one gets the Tithe Award 
and Map. These valuable records were made 
as a result of the Tithe Commutation Act of 
1836. They give us a picture of every parish, 
of every farm, and of every field, its acreage, 
and the use to which it was put. We are also 
given the name of the owner and of the occupier 
of the farm, and also the name of every field. 
It should be said in passing that the field-names 
of Devon are extremely disappointing as sources 
of rural history. One would have thought, 
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in a county where practically every farm has 
existed for at least seven hundred years, and in 
the majority of cases for over a thousand years, 
and where the farms and the fields have not lost 
their identity to any noticeable degree until 
recent times, that we should find tens of 
thousands of fields bearing names going back 
to Saxon or at least medieval times. In fact, we 
find nothing of the sort. The field-names of 
Devon are almost without exception of com- 
paratively recent origin and generally com- 
pletely unimaginative—names such as Five Acre, 
Long Close, and so on. It is obvious that there 
must have been earlier names for every field, 
but the Devonshire farmer evidently renamed 
his fields at intervals to suit himself. The only 
thing he did not change was the name of the 
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farm itself, and even that was occasionally 
done. 


The farmstead must also be studied as we 
find it on the ground. It is possible to dis- 
tinguish different types of farmstead, although 
the significance of these may not be apparent at 
first sight. In Devon we can distinguish, for 
example, between farmsteads of the courtyard 
type and the simple rectangular farmstead, 
with all its buildings in a continuous line, which 
the French call the maison bloc. Of these farm- 
steads that are grouped around a courtyard, 
we may distinguish two types again—the open- 
courtyard type and the closed courtyard. 

In the open-courtyard type, the farm build- 
ings are more or less detached from each other 
around a large yard. The entrances to this 
yard, between the various buildings, are closed 
by gates. Tracks lead into the yard from all 
points of the compass. This type of farmstead 
is characteristic of large-scale cattle farming, 
carried on over a long period of time, a fact that 
is often betrayed in the name of the farm itself. 

The closed-courtyard type explains itself. 
The buildings form an unbroken four-sided 
square around a large courtyard, the only 
entrance being through an archway under the 
granary. The granary occupies the whole 
length of the road-side of the farmstead, the 
dwelling house is usually on the opposite side 
of the yard, and along the other two sides are 
the buildings for animals and implements. 
These are the types of farmstead easiest to dis- 
tinguish, but intensive local study may reveal 
others that throw light upon the nature of 
farming over a long period. 

Apart from the whole complex of the farm- 
stead, with its significant variation of plans, the 
farmhouse itself requires detailed examination 
and record. One of the most ancient types of 
farmhouse is the so-called “ long house,” in 
which the farmer’s family and his animals were 
housed under a continuous roof at opposite 
ends of the building. This kind of house is 
characteristic of small-scale pastoral farming, 
and especially perhaps of regions where the 
climate is harsh and where the cattle must be 
brought in for the winter. Such a house is 
rarely used nowadays in this way, although in 
at least one instance on Dartmoor the cattle are 


still brought into the shippon-end of the house 
during the worst of the winter. Generally 
speaking, the cattle were moved out of the 
house at various dates in the last hundred to 
two hundred years. In some cases the shippon- 
end has been converted into a farmhouse 
parlour and the television set now stands where 
the Georgian cows once munched. But in 
many farmhouses no such conversion has taken 
place and the shippon-end can still be seen on 
one side of the entrance lobby, complete with 
its stalls and central drain, but used as a wood- 
store or a general junk room. 

This ancient type of farmhouse has long 
been known, but another fascinating type has 
come to light in Devon. At a farm called 
Neadon on the eastern edge of Dartmoor, there 
is a fifteenth-century building now used solely 
for farm purposes. It is a simple, rectangular 
building with a good traceried window in the 
gable end of the first floor. When this building 
was examined, it was quite clear that the 
dwelling-house, consisting of two rooms, was 
on the first floor and that the cattle occupied 
the whole of the ground floor. What makes this 
arrangement so unusual, too, is that the fif- 
teenth-century farmer, whoever he was, was a 
man of better standing than the average peasant 
farmer. We know this because the upper floor 
still retains two good stone fireplaces, one at 
each end, representing the hall and solar of the 
medieval house; and at the solar end there was 
the original garderobe, or indoor sanitation, 
completely preserved. Very few farmhouses 
possessed this amenity at that date, so this must 
have been the house of someone of the franklin 
level. Nevertheless, he was content to have a 
house with his cows beneath him. A blocked 
doorway at the first-floor level showed that 
there must have been an external stone stair 
which gave access to the dwelling-house with- 
out pushing past the cows. 

Neadon is a nice example of the kind of social 
history that is revealed in a certain type of farm 
building. A farmhouse called Bartonbury, in 


the parish of Down St. Mary in mid-Devon, 
reveals another kind of social history. Built 
about 1540-50 and extended at either end about 
1620, it retains a remarkable number of its 
original features despite some recent moderniza- 
tion. It retains, for example, the original hall- 
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Acland Barton, near Barnstaple: the chapel wing, re-built about 1470-1480. 
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by room,” the farmhouse 


kitchen with moulded beams in the ceiling, 
panelled walls, a large open fireplace, and a 
newel stair running off beside the fireplace. At 
the head of this stair, which retains its original 
oak treads, is a window with oak mullions and a 
rough wooden shutter that is closed at night. 
This house was built before the days of glazed 
windows and still keeps this original arrange- 
ment for shutting out the weather. 

At one end of the original sixteenth-century 
house, there is what we should call a self- 
contained flat, with a panelled parlour on the 
ground floor, having its own fireplace, and its 
own newel stair leading up to a bedroom which 
is shut off from the other bedrooms of the 
house by means of a continuous wall. This 
arrangement is at first sight puzzling. It is 
quite common to find two staircases in old 
farmhouses, but the second one almost in- 


reveals work of every century from the fourteenth to the nineteenth . . .” 
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** As we explore it room 


variably goes up from the kitchen end to what 
is clearly the servants’ bedrooms. At Barton- 
bury the quality of the rooms shows that they 
were not intended for farm servants and it 
becomes clear that they were, in fact, the rooms 
allotted to the yeoman and his wife when they 
retired from farming and handed over the 
farm to the next generation. In a countryside 
with few villages, there were no almshouses for 
old people to go into, and the older generation 
lived on, after retirement, in the same house. 
We know this was so from revealing phrases in 
the probate inventories of old yeomen and their 
widows. At Bartonbury, the old man and his 
wife had this little flat where they could live as 
much apart as they liked, but they would have 
taken their meals in the adjoining hall-kitchen 
with the younger generation. 

Apart from such evidences as these, which 





are of the greatest interest to social historians, 
old farmhouses are worth detailed study and 
recording for their own sake, just as devoted 
antiquaries in the past have studied every 
ancient parish church in England. Some old 
farmhouses are simple rebuildings, all of one 
period, but are nevertheless worth a plan and a 
description; but many others have a structural 
history as complicated as that of a parish church. 
Thus, Acland Barton in north Devon, as we 
explore it room by room, reveals work of every 
century from the fourteenth to the nineteenth 
and its structural history takes a good deal of 
unravelling. Indeed, there are many farm- 


houses where the structural history is impos- 


sible to explain until we have made a measured 
plan of each floor on paper. 

The devoted local historian should make 
such plans of every old farmhouse in his parish 
and should also write a detailed description of 
each. Despite the speed of modern changes in 
the farmhouse, a remarkable number of fif- 
teenth, sixteenth and seventeenth-century farm- 
houses still survives in Devon, but they are dis- 
appearing steadily, or being altered beyond 
easy recognition, and the work of planning and 
recording should go ahead without delay. Nor 
can one write the social history of a parish, or a 
town, or any locality, without having taken full 
account of this all-important visual evidence. 
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Lower Tor, Dartmoor: the porch dates from 1707; but the farmhouse is the 
“* long house’ type of the beginning of the seventeenth century 
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URING THE LONG REIGN OF LOUIS IX 
(1226-1270), the growing complexity of 
French government brought about sub- 

stantial changes in the structure of the King’s 
Court. At approximately the same time, very 
similar changes were taking place in England. 
Until the thirteenth century the King, aided by 
his advisers, personally handled all aspects of 
government. Moving about his realm from one 
royal dwelling to the next, he dealt with pro- 
blems of justice, economy and administration 
as they arose. But as the monarch became more 
powerful and ceased to be simply primus inter 
pares, the need for a more efficient, centralized 
government became apparent. By the middle 
of the thirteenth century, the business of 
government had become much more compli- 
cated. Law, for example, was no longer a 
simple matter of deciding the guilt or innocence 
of a particular party. It was becoming a spec- 
ialized field with its own forms of procedure, 
requiring particular and detailed knowledge. 
The King was therefore no longer equipped to 
dispense justice adequately. As a result, by 
the end of the thirteenth century, in France a 
new organism had come into existence, con- 
cerned solely with the administration of justice 
and called the Parlement. In 1302 its separa- 
tion from the King’s Court was complete and 
it was established in Paris, in a former royal 
residence. The present Palace of Justice in the 
French capital stands on the same site as the 
original home of the Parlement, and indeed it is 
still possible to find there traces of its four- 
teenth-century predecessor. 

From its inception, therefore, the French 
Parlement was a judicial court, staffed by men 
learned in the law, whose duty was to dispense 
justice in the King’s name and on his behalf. 
Like the English Parliament, however, it played 
a far greater public rdle in subsequent centuries 
than had seemed possible in its early years. 
But one must beware of carrying the compari- 
son too far. Certainly, the words “ Parliament ” 
and “‘ Parlement” had the same meaning in 
origin—the very general one of an important 
talk or discussion—but the later development 
of these two bodies was on widely differing 
lines. In England the royal officials particularly 
associated with justice took part in the early 
parliaments, but very soon the great nobles of 
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The Parlement 
of 


Paris 


The French Parlements were judicial 


courts that came to exercise a considerable 


public influence through their right 
to remonstrate before officially registering 


royal laws. 
By J. H. SHENNAN 


the kingdom, who were also called to advise the 
monarch, had become the dominant group. In 
the fourteenth century, the Commons—repre- 
sentatives of the prospering classes of merchants 
and country gentry—were regularly summoned 
to the Parliament, with the lords. From that 
time the Parliament gradually invaded all 
the spheres that had formerly lain within the 
province of the King’s Court. It became the 
most important political body in the state. 

It was not so with the Parlement, which, 
until its abolition in 1789, remained essentially a 
court of law. How was it, therefore, that it too 
could exert influence in wider circles than the 
judicial one? The answer is that it received 
the right to remonstrate. In the first half of the 
fourteenth century, the King introduced the 
practice of having all laws registered in his 
Parlement. In this way he was able to publish 
his orders and at the same time keep a record 
of all legislative acts. Registration was a mere 
formality at first, but about a century later the 
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The child King, Louts xv, leaving the Palace of Fustice by coach in September 1715, after the meeting 
of the Parlement that formally revoked Louis XIV’s will; a gouache by P—D. Martin 


King began to permit the magistrates of his 
Parlement to point out any objections that they 
had against a law sent to them. They might 
think, for example, that it clashed with pre- 
vious enactments written on their registers, 
or that it could prove harmful to the King and 
his realm. These objections, called remon- 
strances, were placed before the Sovereign, 
who could modify or annul his law if he so 
wished. If, however, he was still determined to 
have it registered in the original form, then the 
Parlement had no right to put up further 
resistance. 

This practice of remonstrance gave the 
magistrates an opportunity to break new poli- 
tica! ground, but it did not in itself constitute 
a threat to the royal authority. As counsellors 
they had a duty to advise the King, though 
he was under no obligation to act on their 
advice. This right to discuss laws and suggest 
amendments to them, however, provided the 
starting point for a new theory of government. 
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Early in the seventeenth century, in 1617, a 
magistrate claimed the right to refuse registra- 
tion, and later, at the time of the civil war 
called the Fronde, which flared up in the middle 
of the century, the Parlement put into practice 
its claim to concern itself with matters of 


state. In 1648, it demanded the reduction of 
taxes and various administrative reforms, 
identifying itself with a theory that since the 
Wars of Religion in the sixteenth century had 
had a certain vogue in France. This was the 
idea of contract. According to this theory, 
government was founded on an agreement be- 
tween King and people, which guaranteed 
separate rights for the contracting parties. The 
Parlement claimed to be the direct heir of the 
Carolingian assemblies, and to have the réle of 
defending the people’s rights. As we have seen, 
these claims had no historical validity. The 
court owed its foundation and authority to the 
King. 

When Louis XIV reached his majority and 





undertook the task of ruling, he very quickly 
quashed the Parlement’s political ambitions, so 
recently fired by the Fronde. In 1673, he for- 
bade remonstrances to be made until after the 
registration of royal orders, thereby directly 
opposing the parlementaire claim that no law 
was valid unless it had been freely registered. 
Louis was strong enough to command obedi- 
ence, and during the remainder of his long 
reign he experienced no further trouble from 
the court. But there was no denying that two 
very contrary theories of government were 
jostling each other for supremacy. That of the 
Parlement claimed for the magistrates a share in 
the royal legislative power, while that of the 
King stressed the historically accurate fact that 
the Parlement was a royal court and therefore 
had no rights independent of the King. Louis 
XIV had his way, and the great theologian and 
bishop, Bossuet, provided the theory that justi- 
fied the facts of his absolute rule. But when 
the King died, in 1715, it was evident that the 
issue was far from settled. 

Before discussing the events that followed 
Louis XIV’s death, however, it may be useful 
to describe the structure and complement of 
the Parlement of Paris in some detail. By 1715, 
it had become a court of appeal, immediately 
subordinate to the King. Nor was it any 
longer the only court of this type. There were 
other parlements, at Toulouse, for example, 
at Besancon, Rennes and Dauphiné, but that 
of Paris was the oldest and it possessed the 
widest area of jurisdiction, stretching over a 
third of the whole country. It no longer con- 
sisted of one chamber, as it had done originally. 
There were eight permanent chambers, though 
the Great Chamber, the original Parlement, 
was by far the most important. All cases refer- 
ring to the King’s rights—that of the Regale, 
for example, by which he could administer and 
draw revenue from vacant bishoprics—dis- 
putes affecting Princes of the royal Blood and 
the great officers of the Crown, crimes com- 
mitted by nobles and clerics, all these matters 
were settled in the Great Chamber. The 
princes and peers of the realm were counsellors 
in the Parlement by right of birth, and it was in 
the Great Chamber that they took their places. 
There, too, the magistrates assembled to dis- 
cuss new laws, to receive notable visitors and to 


assist at the installation of counsellors. There, 
finally, was held the Parlement’s most solemn 
assembly, at which the King himself presided. 
On such occasions, according to the monarchical 
theory, the Parlement’s judicial authority 
reverted to the King, who was the fountain- 
head of justice, and the Parlement became a 
purely consultative body. The other seven 
chambers, formed to relieve the growing 
burden of judicial work with which the Great 
Chamber had to deal, lacked both its prestige 
and authority. 

As to the ‘magistrates who made up the 
personnel of these chambers, one fact of 
supreme importance should be noted. Almost 
all the members of the Parlement had bought 
their offices from the King and had received the 
right to pass them on to their heirs. From the 
end of the fifteenth century, French Kings, 
needful of extra money, had begun to sell offices 
secretly, and by the reign of Francis I (1515- 
1547) the practice was being openly pursued. 
A law of 1604 ensured that holders of offices 
acquired in this way could make them hered- 
itary. 

This situation was significant in terms of the 
Parlement’s political claims. If the King had 


been able to replace ambitious, and possibly 


rebellious, magistrates by more subservient 
men, he could have stifled the opposition at 
once. But he was not able to do so because 
offices had become the magistrates’ own 
personal property. When a counsellor died, his 
son took his place, and the King could not be 
sure that the son would not inherit his father’s 
ambitions. In this way, the Parlement was able 
to keep alive its political pretensions from 
generation to generation, even when curbed by 
a strong ruling hand. But for this hereditary 
tenure, the King could have abolished the 
Parlement altogether. While it remained in 
existence, however, a long tradition required 
that royal laws should be registered there. As a 
result, it retained the cornerstone on which its 
political theory rested. 

Two other factors were important in rela- 
tion to the sale of office. One was that the King 
almost always bestowed noble status upon pur- 
chasers of an office in the Parlement. In fact, 
by the time of Louis XIV’s death, it was recog- 
nized that the two went together. Consequently, 
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Shortly before the French Revolution the remonstrances of the Parlement of Parts led to its exile; 
LOuIS xvi holds an extraordinary session in November 1787; an engraving after Girardet 


the Parlement was a privileged body, exempt 


from the numerous taxes and dues that crippled 
the less fortunate. The second factor was the 


magistrates’ wealth. It followed from the 
system of obtaining office that the office- 
holders in general had to be people of consider- 
able means. Although there were gradations of 
wealth within the Parlement, most of its mem- 
bers had large fortunes. The average magistrate 
would have his town house in a fashionable 
quarter of Paris, which he could rent out if 
he so wished, and a country estate to which 
he retired during the long summer recess. 
He would invest large sums of money, from 
which he drew annual interest and would earn 
a smaller amount in payment for his duties as 
judge. The members of this exclusive legal 
club, therefore, were a powerful group. Prac- 
tically independent of the King, wealthy, privi- 
leged, often related to each other by inter- 
marriage, they formed a caste within the state. 
If they were able to add real political authority 
to their high social rank, they would indeed be 
formidable rivals to the ruler. 


The head of the Parlement, a distinguished 
public figure, was the First President. Unlike 
those of his colleagues, his office was neither 
venal nor hereditary, but remained at the King’s 
disposal. Consequently, the government was 
able to exert some influence indirectly when the 
magistrates became recalcitrant. There were 
nine other Presidents, all of whom sat in the 
Great Chamber. The permanent counsellors in 
this chamber, who were also the most experi- 
enced magistrates, numbered thirty-three, 
twenty-one laymen and twelve clerics. The 
other seven chambers provided just over two 
hundred counsellors, including a small number 
of clerics, and the full complement of the 
Parlement was about two hundred and fifty. 
Certain conditions were necessary, in theory at 
least, before the prospective counsellor could 
procure an office. First of all, a vacancy had to 
exist and letters of provision had to be obtained 
from the Chancellor. The candidate had to be 
at least twenty-five years of age (forty was the 
minimum age for a President), he had to hold 
a degree in Laws and be a member of the Bar. 











The Regent Duke of Orleans restored the right of the Parlement to protest against laws before they 
were registered; the REGENT with his young cousin, LOUIS XV, at Versailles, about 1723 


Nor should he have any relatives already pos- 
sessing an office in the Parlement. In fact, dis- 
pensations of various kinds, especially of kin 
and age, were common, and in the early years 
of the eighteenth century the number of age dis- 
pensations in particular was increasing rapidly. 
At the same time, academic standards in the 
Law Schools of Paris were declining. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that the examination 
for entrance into the Parlement should become 
elementary. To the young magistrates, the dull- 
ness of legal routine compared unfavourably 
with the attractive world of politics, which they 
were eager to enter. 

Their opportunity to do so came immedi- 
ately after Louis XIV died. The closing years 
of the old King’s life had been saddened by suc- 
cessive deaths in his family, and as each prince 
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died, the problem of the succession to the 
throne became more acute. By the end of 1714, 
only one heir remained in the direct line of 
descent. This was Louis’ great-grandson, 
aged three, a sickly child who was not expected 
to live. If he did survive, he would not reach 
his majority until 1723 and Louis XIV, who 
had already reigned for seventy-two years, was 
naturally not optimistic about the length of 
time left to him. In other words, it seemed 
certain that there would be a period of regency 
after his death. In that case there would be two 
claimants for the office of Regent. One was 
Louis XIV’s grandson, Philip, who had become 
King of Spain: after the Peace of Utrecht in 
1713. Although he had been obliged to re- 
nounce his right to the French Crown, he and 
his supporters believed that such a renunciation 





was invalid because nothing could alter the 
fundamental law of succession. The other 
claimant was the reprobate Duke of Orleans, 
the nephew of Louis XIV. In an effort to 
prevent civil war from following upon the heels 
of a long, exhausting struggle with the rest of 
Europe, Louis XIV drew up a will appointing 
Orleans as the head of a Council of Regency. 
This will he deposited in the Parlement of Paris. 
Although Philip of Spain was excluded, his 
rival, Orleans, was by no means satisfied with 
its terms, since by them his own authority was 
to be strictly limited. He made an offer, there- 
fore, to the Parlement, promising to restore the 
right of remonstrance to its former importance 
on condition that the Parlement proclaimed him 
sole Regent. This bargain was concluded even 
before Louis XIV’s death, which took place 
on September Ist, 1715. A gathering of all the 
notables of the kingdom was arranged for the 


following day, to be held in the Great Chamber 
of the Parlement. 

From first light on September 2nd there 
was a great deal of activity outside the Palace of 
Justice, as a succession of carriages brought 
first the magistrates and then the great digni- 
taries to the gates of the ancient building. 
Orleans himself was the last to arrive, and, as 
he entered the Great Chamber and the assembly 
rose in salutation, he may well have been im- 
pressed by the brilliant spectacle. The magis- 
trates sat row upon row, in full regalia, the 
crimson and ermine robes of the lay counsellors 
predominating over the scarlet of the clerics, 
with here and there touches of black velvet, 
purple and gold. Behind them, occupying high 
benches at the back, sat the princes and peers, 
lay and ecclesiastical, all sumptuously robed, 
but with more impressive titles even than 
apparel, for all the great noble families of France 


A meeting of a provincial Parlement during the reign of Louis XIV; a picture now in the Chateau of 
Azay-le-Ferron, Indre, which was formerly the royal province of Berry 
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were represented. Onlv the young prince, now 
become King Louis XV, was absent. The com- 
pany occupied the four sides of the chamber, 
leaving a clear square in the middle, and from 
boxes built into two of the walls a number of 
foreign ambassadors looked down upon thescene. 

The setting of this spectacular scene was 
also worthy of notice. In the second half of 
the fifteenth century, Louis XII had hired 
an Italian architect to renovate the Great 
Chamber. The result was a glittering, gilt- 
laden room, which soon acquired the name of 
“‘ the golden chamber.” The walls were hung 
with blue velvet, on which were embroidered 
golden lilies, the arms of the French Bourbons. 
The woodwork of the ceiling, in the exaggerated 
style of the late Gothic period, formed a series 
of pointed arches, each dropping into magni- 
ficently carved pendants. But the most impres- 
sive feature of the chamber was the great 
fifteenth-century altar-piece, depicting the 
Crucifixion, which took up a large part of one 
wall. Painted by an unknown French artist, 
it now hangs in the Louvre. There had been 
no radical alterations since Louis XII’s day, 
and, although much of the chamber’s glory 
had faded, it remained a fit setting for the most 
solemn state occasions. 

At the assembly on September 2nd, the 
Duke of Orleans was proclaimed sole Regent 
of the Kingdom. The new Regent kept his 
promise to the Parlement by restoring the right 
to remonstrate against any law before registra- 
tion. This was the opportunity that the magis- 
trates had long sought and in a time of Regency 
—always one of weakness for royal authority— 
they had high hopes of playing a vital réle by 
influencing, if not dictating through their 
remonstrances, the policy of the government. 
Moreover, the fact that the Parlement had 
virtually bestowed the Regency on Orleans 
placed it in an even stronger position. The last 
act of the long struggle between the King and 
his Court was about to begin, but nobody who 
played a part in the events of that day could 
have imagined the grim dénouement which 
lay three-quarters of a century ahead. 

The Parlement soon made its voice heard, 
first on the subject of financial disorder—for 
which the expensive wars of Louis XIV had 
been chiefly responsible—and then on religious 
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topics. As early as 1718, Orleans was forced to 
exile three rebellious magistrates, and in 1720 
he exiled the whole Parlement to Pontoise, a 
small village north-west of Paris. When Louis 
XV reached his majority it was soon apparent 
that he lacked the personality of his great- 
grandfather, and the situation did not improve. 
The magistrates refused more and more 
frequently to obey the King, even to the extent 
of holding judicial strikes to try to force his 
hand. He retaliated by exiling the Parlement’s 
members, sometimes to distant corners of the 
realm. At last, in 1771, Louis XV took the 
extreme measure of abolishing the magistrates’ 
offices and sending their holders into exile. New 
courts were set up to deal with the administra- 
tion of justice, and for a short time it seemed 
that this daring coup would be successful. But 
in 1774, Louis XV died, and under his grand- 
son, Louis XVI, the Parlement was restored to 
its former position. From this time until the 
Revolution, its prestige grew. It distributed 
among the public its often virulerit remon- 
strances, which were supposed to be seen only 
by the monarch and his advisers, and began to 
claim that all the parlements of the kingdom to- 
gether formed a single body, existing for the 
nation’s protection. It was exiled again in 1787, 
only to return in triumph in the following year. 
This triumph, however, was cut short in 1789, 
when the Revolution engulfed all the institu- 
tions of the Old Régime. 

Unlike the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century, the magistrates did not preach a 
gospel of enlightenment. They based their 
principles upon long-standing laws and tradi- 
tions and had no desire to alter the structure 
of society, in which they held a privileged place. 
They were not liberal, but reactionary and 
narrow in their interests. Nevertheless, para- 
doxically, they engineered their own fate. Their 
example of resistance to royal authority en- 
couraged the spread of a general feeling of 
antagonism towards the established order. Out 
of this antagonism grew new forces of great 
strength and ferocity, which swept away both 
King and Parlement. The monarchy, trans- 
formed, re-appeared in the nineteenth century, 
but the Parlement of Paris, with its provincial 
counterparts, vanished for ever under the 
irresistible surge of the French Revolution. 
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”; a landscape in Timor 


The easternmost and largest of the Lesser Sunda Islands has been the scene of 
Portuguese influence in Asia for more than 450 years. 


By C. R. BOXER 


F ALL THE OBSCURE CORNERS of the world 
C) sic the Pacific War of 1941-45 

dragged temporarily into the headlines, 
Portuguese Timor is probably even more un- 
familiar to the average newspaper-reader than, 
say, the Kuriles or the Marianas. Joseph 
Conrad’s admirers may recall his description of 
Timor-Dilli, but the agitated history of this 
isolated colony is seldom given even the most 


cursory coverage in the numerous recent books 
that deal with South-East Asia. Now that 
Indonesian Ministers have laid claim to Portu- 
guese Timor—as well as to Dutch New Guinea 
and British North Borneo, a brief outline of the 
Portuguese past in this island may be useful 
to some readers. 

Timor is the easternmost and largest of the 
Lesser Sunda Islands, and the one nearest to 
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Amid the Indonesian islands, north-west from Australia, the eastern half of Timor, and an enclave 
on the west, remain provinces of the oldest European colonial power 


Australia. It measures some three hundred rather primitive type, whose favourite occupa- 
miles in length and has a mean breadth of about tion was head-hunting until within living 
sixty. The island has a much drier climate and memory. They were divided into numerous 
a correspondingly poorer vegetation than the more or less mutually hostile tribes speaking 
other Sunda islands, although during the rainy many different languages or dialects. The total 
season the tropical vegetation that covers the —_ population is probably little over three-quarters 
hillsides affords scenes of great beauty. The ofa million, of which the slightly larger half are 
island has no considerable river and only twe __ in Portuguese territory. 

ports (Dilli and Kupang) worth mentioning. Long before Vasco da Gama rounded the 
The surface is everywhere extremely rugged Cape of Good Hope, Timor was known to the 
and mountainous, the lower ranges of the hills | Chinese as their best source for the supply of 
being covered with scrubby eucalyptus that sandalwood. A Chinese chronicle of 1436 
only occasionally grows into lofty forest trees, remarked that “‘ the mountains are covered with 
although the fragrant sandalwood formerly _ sandal-trees and the country produces nothing 
flourished in this region. The mountains are else.” It was sandalwood that attracted the 
ranged in confused ridges, rising to over 10,000 = Portuguese to Timor about the same time as 
feet in places, the higher altitudes often they reached the Spice Islands, soon after 
swathed in mist and fog. The population is a | Albuquerque’s conquest of Malacca in 1511. 
very varying mixture of Papuan, Malayan, Their first recorded settlement in the Lesser 
Melanesian and Indonesian elements of a Sunda group dates from 1566, when some 
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At the battle of Cailaco in 1726, loyal tribesmen under Portuguese command harried the rebels in their 
almost inaccessible headquarters; a contemporary drawing 


Dominican missionary friars built a stone fort 
on the island of Solor in order to afford protec- 
tion to the converts they had recently made 
among the natives of the Flores and Solor 
groups. Around this fort there grew up a 
settlement populated by the offspring of Por- 
tuguese soldiers, sailors, and traders from 
Malacca and Macao, who intermarried with the 
local women. This mixed race, and the natives 
who were connected with them, were later 
called the Topasses (from the Dravidian word 
Tupassi, interpreter), and similar communities 
made their appearance in due course in the 
eastern half of Flores and Timor. 

Although Timor was the main source of 
sandalwood for the Chinese market, the Por- 
tuguese only visited the island annually for 
collecting the wood, and their mercantile and 
missionary activities remained based on Solor 
until after the appearance of the Dutch in these 


waters. The Dutch attacked and took the fort 
of Solor in April 1613, and the Portuguese then 
shifted their base to Larantuka on the eastern 
tip of Flores, where they founded a settlement 
that gave the Dutch constant trouble. The 
fort on Solor changed hands several times in 
the next sixty years, and although it was even- 
tually abandoned by both sides, the Portuguese 
maintained a shadowy claim over Solor (or 
part of it) until the nineteenth century. 

The Topasses—or Larantuqueiros as they 
were also called from their new base—received 
a fresh injection of European blood when the 
Dutch commandant of Solor, Jan de Hornay, 
deserted to Larantuka in 1629, turned Roman 
Catholic, and married a Timorese slave-girl 
by whom he had two sons. This was the origin 
of the family of De Hornay or De Ornay, who 
were later transplanted to Timor and provided 
some of the most powerful chieftains on that 








island, alternately champions and enemies of 
Portuguese rule. Another Larantuka family, 
called Da Costa, also provided a line of power- 
ful chiefs, who were at first rivals and later 
allies of the De Hornays. One of Jan de 
Hornay’s sons, Antonio de Hornay, ruled 
Larantuka, Solor and Timor virtually as an in- 
dependent prince in 1673-1693, but he acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of the Portuguese Crown 
and sent generous contributions of gold-dust 
to the indigent viceregal treasury at Goa. 
Larantuka remained the centre of Portuguese 
influence in the Lesser Sunda islands through- 
out the seventeenth century, and although the 
Dutch successively drove the Portuguese from 
all their other settlements between the Moluccas 
and Malabar, they never succeeded in stamping 
out this particular hornets’-nest. 

The missionary efforts made by the Domini- 
can friars in Timor lagged a long way behind 
their successes in the Solor group and the 
eastern half of Flores. Not until the sixteen- 
forties were lasting results obtained in Timor, 
but in that decade a number of pagan chiefs 
accepted Christianity and the overlordship of 
the Portuguese Crown. The friars then began 
to build a fort at Kupang, which place they 
rightly selected as the best harbour and the 
strategic key of the island; but the Dutch seized 
the unfinished building in 1653, converting it 
into a stronghold of their own, which, under 
the name of Fort Concordia, henceforth became 
their local headquarters. Their attempts to 
subdue the tribes on the western half of the 
island, as a preliminary to monopolizing the 
coveted sandal-trade, were frustrated by the 
“* Black Portuguese ””—as the Dutch called the 
Topasses from Larantuka—whom the Domini- 
can friars summoned to their aid from Flores 
and Solor. The Costas and Hornays both took 
a prominent part in this fighting—Antonio de 
Hornay killing one of the Dutch commanders 
in single combat—and their settlement in 
Timor dates from this period. 

Apart from the Dominicans, the white 
Portuguese still had no fixed establishment on 
Timor in 1663, when news reached these 
remote regions of the Luso-Dutch treaty signed 
at The Hague in 1661, which put an official 
end to the fifty years of warfare between Por- 
tuguese and Dutch on the Sunda Islands. The 
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favourite port of call for the sandalwood-traders 
from Macao was the little harbour of Lifao 
(the modern Ocussi) on the North-west coast, 
but they visited all the villages or kampongs on 
the northern and southern coasts in search of 
sandalwood cargoes. The island was then, and 
for long afterwards, divided into two roughly 
equal districts, the eastern being called Bellos 
(Belum) and the western Servido (Surviang). 
Although the tribes of Servido were the first to 
accept Portuguese suzerainty, those of Bellos, 
who did so shortly afterwards, proved more 
faithful vassals in the long run. This was 
partly because the tribes in the eastern half of 
the island were smaller and weaker than those 
in the western, and partly because the powerful 
Black Portuguese families who established 
themselves in Servido soon aspired to the de 
facto overlordship of the whole island, although 
generally prepared to concede theoretical 
sovereignty to the Kings of Portugal. The 
chiefs of the Timorese tribes were known as 
Liu-Rais, but the Portuguese termed them 
“kings,” dividing the island into sixty-two 
petty kingdoms, forty-six of which were in the 
province of Bellos and sixteen in Serviao. 
Many of the natives accepted Christianity from 
the Dominicans, but in most cases it was only 
skin-deep. Their attendance at the mission 
churches alternated with their participation in 
animistic sacrifices and orgiastic war-dances. 

During the second half of the seventeenth 
century, the viceroys at Goa made sporadic 
attempts to enforce their nominal authority over 
Solor and Timor by appointing governors in 
the name of the Crown, but the Dominican 
friars combined with the Hornays and Costas 
to expel these unwanted intruders. The vice- 
roys constantly complained of the turbulence, 
intractability and even of the immorality of the 
Dominican missionaries in Timor, whom they 
more than once thought of replacing by Jesuits. 
They had to drop this idea, however, as the 
Black Portuguese chiefs informed Goa that 
they would allow only Dominican friars in the 
island: ‘‘ These are they who formerly taught 
our ancestors and forefathers and who at present 
teach us. We were brought up by them, and it 
is not right that we should abandon them and 
turn to others,” they wrote defiantly to the 
viceroy in 1677. 





Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, tribal chiefs of mixed Portuguese and Malayan 
stock strove to assert their authority in Timor; a scene from the Battle of Cailaco 


It was not until 1702 that a governor ap- 
pointed from Goa, Antonio Coelho Guerreiro, 
succeeded in founding a fort and establishing a 
permanent Portuguese position on the island 
at Lifao, where he was closely besieged for 
nearly three years by a rebellious chieftain of 
the Da Costa family. In an effort to equalise 
the power of the friendly chiefs, some of whom 
claimed suzerainty over others, he conferred 
the rank of colonel on the tribal heads and gave 
lower commissioned ranks to the Datus (nobles) 
and others. This custom was continued and 
extended by his successors and has survived 
down to the present day, the chiefs being in- 
ordinately proud of their honorific military 
ranks. Despite his precarious situation at 
Lifao, Coelho Guerreiro sent glowing reports 
to Goa of the alleged natural riches of the island, 
claiming it contained vast mines of gold, silver 
and copper, apart from agricultural resources of 


every description. In point of fact, the island 
did produce a little alluvial gold, but the only 
other products of any importance besides 
sandalwood were beeswax, slaves and a hardy 
breed of horses. 

The history of Timor in the eighteenth 
century is a monotonous record of inter-tribal 
warfare, of petty squabbles between the Dutch 
at Kupang and the Portuguese at Lifao, and 
of periodic attempts by the more powerful 
chiefs of Servido to expel the Portuguese al- 
together from the island. These efforts more 
than once came very near to succeeding, as the 
white Portuguese in the island never amounted 
to as many as a hundred men, apart from the 
Dominican friars, who were likewise the merest 
handful and were mostly Goanese. But the 
hostile tribes could never combine for any 
length of time, and the governors of Lifao 
could always count on the assistance of at least 
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The commander of a company of 
Timorese volunteers 


some of the tribes of Bellos to uphold the cause 
of the Crown or Partido Real. 

In 1719, a number of disgruntled chiefs held 
a secret assembly at which they swore to expel 
the white Portuguese and then to turn on the 
Black Portuguese, whom for the time being 
they would take as allies. This oath was cele- 
brated by the traditional Timorese blood-pact 
of sacrificing an animal—in this instance a dog 
—and mixing its blood with that of the par- 
ticipants, drawn from an incision in the left 
breast, and a liberal dose of tua-sabo or local 
brandy. Violent quarrels between the Domini- 
can Bishop of Malacca, whose episcopal seat 
was at Lifao, and the governors of Timor 
at first facilitated the rebels’ progress, but 
the inevitable dissensions soon appeared in 
their ranks. In November 1726, two punitive 
columns of four thousand loyal tribesmen under 
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Portuguese command attacked the rebels in 
their almost inaccessible headquarters on the 
precipitous crags of Cailaco. They were driven 
from one position to another, but were saved at 
the last moment by torrential rains that forced 
the attackers to withdraw just when they had 
cornered the rebels on the summit. This 
rebellion lasted on and off for over fifty years, 
punctuated by fitful intervals of uneasy peace. 
During one such pause in the fighting, the 
Black Portuguese suddenly turned to attack the 
Dutch at Kupang in November 1749, only to 
be defeated with great slaughter and the loss of 
nearly all their leaders. As a result of this 
resounding success, the Dutch were able to 
bring most of the western half of the island 
under their control. 

The Portuguese position, on the other hand, 
steadily deteriorated. In 1750 there were only 
seven or eight white Portuguese in the island, 
apart from a few Dominican friars ‘“‘ whose 
fruit was not so much that which they gathered 
in the vineyard of the Lord, as that which they 
begat in the freedom and licentiousness in 
which they lived,” as the viceroy of Goa com- 
plained. A previous Dominican vicar-general 
alleged that the local women were exceedingly 
lascivious and forced their way into the houses 
of the younger clergy, “ leaving them with no 
other remedy but flight from their own homes.” 
The sandalwood trade also steadily declined 
during this period, owing to the reckless felling 
of the trees and the neglect to replace them. 
The nadir of Portuguese power in the island 
was reached with the loss of Lifao in 1769, 
when the governor abandoned that place to the 
rebels and evacuated the 1,200 inhabitants 
(over half of whom were women and girls) by 
sea to Dilli. This unheaithy and malarial site 
has remained the capital ever since, but a new 
town is now being built on the healthier foot- 
hills a few miles inland. 

The English occupation of the Netherlands- 
Indies during the Napoleonic wars included 
the Dutch half of Timor, although we were 
twice repelled at Kupang, which was one of the 
few Dutch forts to offer more than a token 
resistance. When H.M.S. Glatton left an 
English flag at Solor as a mark of sovereignty, 
the governor of Dilli promptly secured its 
removal by the local chieftainess and obtained 








a formal acknowledgment of Portuguese suzer- 
ainty. After the former Dutch possessions 
had been returned to the kingdom of the 
Netherlands in 1816, boundary disputes in 
this region broke out anew, and a delimitation 
of the disputed frontiers was attempted in 1850. 
Lopes de Lima, a former governor-general of 
Goa, was appointed governor of Timor and 
Portuguese plenipotentiary for the negotiations 
with the Dutch. Though only empowered to 
negotiate ad referendum, he signed a convention 
whereby he ceded the district of Larantuka and 
all Portuguese claims on Solor to the Dutch, 
in return for the Maubara district in Timor and 
an indemnity of 200,000 florins, payable in 
three instalments, after the first of which the 
Dutch were to take possession of Larantuka, 
as they promptly did. The Portuguese govern- 
ment repudiated the convention and recalled 
Lopes de Lima in disgrace; but since they 
would not, or could not, find the money to 
repay the sum paid by the Dutch, the latter 
remained in possession of Larantuka and Solor. 
Eventually a convention exactly like that of 
Lopes de Lima was ratified in 1860, but traces 
of Portuguese influence still remain in the folk- 
lore and language of Eastern Flores, apart 
from the Roman Catholic community at 
Larantuka. Boundary disputes in Timor re- 
curred throughout the nineteenth century and 
a final settlement was made at The Hague in 
1902, which left Portugal in possession of the 
enclave of Ocussi (Lifao) and the eastern half of 
the island, a total of some 7,330 square miles. 
Timor was one of the last Portuguese 
colonies to be completely pacified. As late as 
1912, a widespread revolt threatened Dilli itself 
for a short time, and was only suppressed with 
the aid of African troops from Mozambique in 
1913. The colony subsequently achieved a 
mild prosperity, principally from the cultiva- 
tion of coffee, which was introduced in the 


nineteenth century and has taken the place of 
the nowadays very rare sa dalwood as the 
island’s principal product. Copra, tea and 
rubber have also been grown with success; 
but oil, though known to exist, has not yet 
been found in paying quantities. The mis- 
sionaries, who now include the Jesuits, have 
been very active among the native tribes. It 
was largely owing to their influence that so 
many of the chiefs remained loyal to Portugal 
during the Pacific War, when the short-lived 
Dutch-Australian occupation of December 
1941, was followed by the Japanese invasion 
and eventual conquest of the island. Timor 
suffered severely from its forcible inclusion in 
the “ Greater Asia co-prosperity sphere,” all 
the towns and villages being destroyed, the 
plantations devastated, and many people killed. 
The Portuguese administration protested 
against both the Allied and the Japanese in- 
vasions, but in each case accepted the fair 
accompli, having no other alternative in view 
of the disparity of strength involved. When 
news came of the Japanese surrender in August 
1945, the governor and such of the officials as 
had survived internment or collaboration re- 
established Portuguese control with a speed 
and thoroughness that afforded a marked con- 
trast to what happened in Java, Indochina and 
elsewhere. 

The withdrawal of the Dutch from Indonesia 
has left Portuguese Timor, like British Borneo 
and Dutch New-Guinea, in rather an invidious 
position. The Indonesian government at first 
disclaimed any intention of demanding Por- 
tuguese Timor, but they have lately changed 
their attitude. This is not the place to prognos- 
ticate future developments, but although 
thirteen thousand miles separate Timor from 
Lisbon, Australians may remember the words 
of the Chinese proverb: “ when the lips are 
gone, the teeth will feel the cold.” 


GUIDE TO FURTHER READING 


C. R. Boxer, Fidalgos in the Far East, 1550-1770 (The Hague, 1948) 
Humberto Leitéo, Os Portugueses em Solor e Timor de 1515 a 1702 (Lisbon, 1948) 
Ibidem, Vinte e oito anos de histéria de Timor, 1698-1725 (Lisbon, 1952) 

Ruy Cinatti, Esbogo Histérico do séndalo no Timor Portugués (Lisbon, 1950) 
Luna de Oliveira, Timor na histéria de Portugal (4 vols., Lisbon, 1952) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LABOUR LEADER 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ERNEST BEVIN: 

TRADE UNION LEADER, 1881-1940. 

Bullock, 688 pp. (Heinemann. 50s.) 

In an age of vicarious toughness, when those 
behind tend to cry “ forward,” and those before to 
cry “* back,” the image of Ernest Bevin is already 
unfamiliar. He was hewn out of a different material. 
Alan Bullock’s first volume portrays only the Trade 
Union leader, up to his entry into Churchill’s War 
Cabinet in 1940. It is an appropriate caesura, and it 
is interesting to reflect that, if Bevin had retired— 
or died—in 1939, he would still have ranked as one 
of the great, formative characters of this century. 
His war service and his massive contribution to 
post-war reconstruction—without which Europe 
would be in a much worse position today—were a 
totally new career. 

By any standard he was a great man, and he had 


VOLUME I, 
By Alan 


the qualities that capture the affection and respect of 


the British people. Like Churchill, he was solid, 
outwardly slow-moving, full of acute, penetrating 
intelligence and persistent intellectual stamina. 
There was something of the same humanity and 
humour, around which a corpus of true or apocryphal 
anecdote was built. His pronunciations of the names 
of French wines; his asyntactic sentences that 
plagued the printers of Hansard; his reply to an 
earnest young secretary who urged him to use an 
interpreter to talk to a Turkish visitor on the ground 
that the gentleman did not speak English very well 
(“* Neither do I ”)—all this mythos sprang from the 
intimate affection that the self-acknowledged frailties 
of a great man inspired. One criticism of Mr. 
Bullock’s study is that Bevin’s humour is not 
sufficiently reflected. He does, however, quote one 
rather barbed specimen. When Ramsay MacDonald 
said: “* You must remember the low mental calibre 
of those I have to work with,” Bevin replied: “* Mr. 
Prime Minister, you shouldn’t say that sort of thing 
in front of me.” 

Even Bevin’s harshness in debate inspired respect, 
because it stemmed, as often as not, from his impa- 
tience with humbug. He got angry about vague and 
high-sounding resolutions. “‘ I am not going to be a 
party to accepting a responsibility I cannot carry 
out,” he said angrily in response to a Communist 
motion about “ smashing the war plans of world 
imperialists,” and he added: “ There has been too 
much of that in the Trade Union movement, and 
too much said afterwards as to how we led them up 
the garden.” On another occasion he said: “If a 
trade union official has anything to say to the General 
Secretary, he should be man enough to say it; if not, 
he is not man enough to stand up to other people.” 
Bevin was always man enough. 

Mr. Bullock’s study of Bevin and his times is 
comprehensive. It gives a well-documented account 
of the Labour and Trade Union movements through 
their most formative age, for half a century. From it, 
the impact of Bevin emerges with dramatic clarity. 
Coming to socialism from nonconformist Chris- 
tianity—he became articulate as a lay-preacher, and 
even considered studying for the Baptist Ministry— 
Bevin saw with the factual imaginative clarity, which 
was his genius, that the working class would achieve 
the equality of status on which its salvation depended 
only by organizing itself on a national basis. There 


were other pioneers, but none saw things so clearly 
as Bevin, and he took on the toughest job. Starting 
with his Bristol van-drivers, he built up his union 
out of the least promising material: unlike the mono- 
lithic industries such as coal and railways, Bevin’s 
Transport and General workers were dispersed and 
localized. Yet he welded them into the most powerful 
union in the country. 

The secret lay not merely in his immense talent 
for organization and his strength of character. He 
grew with the union, and it grew with him. The 
doctrinaire Old Guard were suspicious when he sat 
down round a table with the bosses at the Mond- 
Turner discussions and on the Macmillan Com- 
mittee; but Bevin had the vision to see that Labour’s 
opportunity lay along that path. His intellectual 
power was astonishing. The farm-labourer’s boy, 
with three years of elementary schooling, could 
marshal his facts like a Q.C. and talk to Keynes on 
equal terms about economic policy. More remark- 
able still was the complete absence of any social 
maladjustment arising from his humble origins. His 
class-consciousness was completely positive. He 
may have distrusted “‘ intellectuals,’ but never out 
of any sense of inferiority. It could never have 
occurred to him that any other social class was 
superior to a decent, respectable working man. 
That was the beginning and end of his social philo- 
sophy, and the source of his massive strength. 

GEORGE GRETTON. 


THE GREEK LESSON 


THE GREEK HISTORIANS: THE ESSENCE OF HERODOTUS, 
THUCYDIDES, XENOPHON, POLYBIUS. Selected and 
edited by M. I. Finley, sor pp. (Chatto and 
Windus. 30s.) 

While the study of Greek has declined in the last 
two generations less than the pessimists feared, the 
appetite for Greek at second-hand has increased 
beyond even the optimists’ wildest dreams. Trans- 
lations of Homer and of Greek tragedies have become 
best sellers and the public that buys them is much 
more widely spread socially and intellectually than 
the public for whom Jowett and Gilbert Murray 
wrote. An anthology of translations confined to 
Greek historians would until recently have been a 
serious risk for a publisher; it no longer seems 
unexpected. 

The Greek Historians is well designed, particularly 
for historians. Here is concentrated sufficient of the 
best Greek historians to give the flavour of their his- 
torical method, their way of thinking and their style 
of writing. The editor, M. I. Finley, has done his 
work unobtrusively but well. He has wisely pre- 
ferred a small number of substantial passages to a 
large number of si _rt extracts, but he has also suc- 
ceeded in covering the main aspects of each historian. 
From Herodotus we have the digressive story of 
Lydia, the straight-flowing narrative of Xerxes’ 
invasion of Greece, and the Greek traveller in the 
wonderland of Egypt. We have Thucydides’ nar- 
rative style at its best in the crisis of the Sicilian 
expedition, his comparatively straightforward account 
of the causes of the Peloponnesian War, and his 
much more compressed analysis of the political and 
psychological effects of faction. His description of 
the plague shows his indebtedness to the medical 
writers of his day, and Pericles’ funeral speech 
raises interesting questions about Thucydides, no 
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Quinness for strength 


And it is told how King Guinn of Ess did instruct his Royal Architects 
to erect a Pyramid 1! And how when the long drought had made his 
slaves weak and unwilling to toil the sky was suddenly filled with Toucan 
Birds bearing on their beaks nectar for the thirsty people and how 
this refreshment came to be called Guinn Ess in honour of the Great 
King TT And how Guinn Ess gave to the men great strength so they 
were able to build a huge Pyramid I And as they laboured they sang a 
happy song which being translated means Guinn Ess is Good For You 
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less than about Pericles and Athens. A long excerpt 
from the Anabasis, rightly preferred to the Hellenica, 
shows us Xenophon as a vivid narrator of vivid 
events. Polybius is a more difficult subject. His style 
is dreary, although a little less dreary in translation 
than in the original, but his theme is interesting and 
his general observations on the writing of history are 
still worth reading. We are given his introduction, a 
short specimen of historical narrative and, finally, 
his digression on the Roman form of government 
viewed within the framework of the cycle of con- 
stitutions, a favourite theme in so many Greek 
writers. 

It would not be easy to make substantial improve- 
ments in these selections without increasing the 
length of the book. Additions could be made, but 
the compensating cuts would be embarrassing. 
Herodotus, however, would have been better served 
if his Lydian story could have been carried to its 
conclusion in the fall of Sardis. Without the end, 
the shape and conception cannot be clearly grasped, 
nor the full skill of the composition; the pruning of 
some of the internal digressions would not have been 
too high a price to pay. I would also have pleaded 
for the inclusion of the Melian Dialogue, because it 
is the extreme illustration of one of the fundamental 
problems in Thucydides, a problem that is par- 
ticularly emphasized in Mr. Finley’s vigorous intro- 
duction. 

Introductions to anthologies often have the 
urbane indecision of leading articles in The Times. 
Mr. Finley, within a very short space, has expressed 
incisive views, particularly on Thucydides. He thinks 
that Thucydides’ primary concern was to analyze 
the essentials of man’s political behaviour and that 
for this reason he abandoned the study of the past in 
favour of contemporary history, which alone pro- 
vided the evidence he needed. Preoccupied with the 
fundamentals of behaviour, he often used speeches, 
notably the Melian Dialogue, as vehicles for his own 
analysis of events without reference to what was 
actually said. Thucydides himself professed to give 
the substance of the historical speeches and, although 
subtle interpretations have been offered to make 
him say what it is thought he should have said, his 
meaning is clear enough. Mr. Finley is not the first to 
suspect that his practice was very different, but the 
dilemma has rarely been resolved quite so bluntly. 

In addition to a short general introduction Mr. 
Finley gives a useful biographical preface toeach author 
and an occasional editorial note is inserted to supply 
a date or explain an obscurity. Some readers will 
think that he has been too self-effacing, but too little 
is better than too much. The translations are the 
right choices—Rawlinson, Crawley, Watson and 
Shuckburgh. This is a very readable book. 

RUSSELL MEIGGs. 


THE IRISH TREATY 


ARTHUR GRIFFITH. By Padraic Colum, 400 pp. 
(Browne and Nolan. 21s.) 


It is remarkable that nearly forty years have 
passed without a single life of such a key figure in the 
Irish revolution as Arthur Griffith having been 


written. Even Sean Luing’s biography, which is 
restricted to the limited number of people who can 
read the Irish language, was not published until 
1953. Mr. Colum’s book is the official biography, 
written from material that had been slowly ac- 
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cumulated since shortly after Griffith’s death in 1922. 
Such a work might have been expected to be an 
important contribution to the sources for the period, 
but it is in fact disappointing. This is not so much 
because the book is partisan; it is hardly credible 
that anyone could write of the Treaty and the civil 
war that followed without coming down on one side 
or the other. The chief complaint must be that Mr. 
Colum has merely arranged the material placed at 
his disposal, relying on his memory of the period 
and without adequate research. 

Mr. Colum insists on elevating Griffith to the 
same level of leadership as Parnell. It is a pity that 
he has thus inflated the stature of his subject, for in 
doing so he only obscures Griffith’s part in the Irish 
revolution, an extremely important one and essential 
to an understanding of the events. Griffith first 
sprang into prominence in Dublin at the beginning 
of the century as a publicist and a not very original 
one, content in the main to reiterate the teachings of 
the Young Ireland group of the mid-nineteenth 
century. From then he drew the idea of self reliance, 
which is expressed by the words Sinn Fein (we our- 
selves) in the Irish language. The notion of a dual 
monarchy, for which he saw a parallel in Austria- 
Hungary, was nothing more or less than O’Connell’s 
demand for a repeal of the Union and a return to the 
Irish constitution of 1783. Griffith made one im- 
portant addition to the theory of Irish nationalism 
with a demand for economic isolation, based on the 
national system of Friedrich List. The influence of 
these ideas on Irish governments since 1932 have had 
results that are far from happy. 

Griffith did not win any large following in the 
years before 1914. His movement made a solitary 
trial of strength at a by-election in 1908 and suffered 
a resounding defeat. In 1910 he resigned from the 
Irish Revolutionary Brotherhood, which was rapidly 
regaining influence in the country, and refused its 
offer of a subsidy for his newspaper. His outspoken 
hostility to the great Dublin strike of 1913 lost 
Griffith the support of Dublin working-class opinion. 
Finally, when the Volunteers were organized as a 
counter to Carson’s army in Ulster, he was not asked 
to serve on the committee. In consequence, Griffith 
had no knowledge of the plans of the radical wing of 
the Volunteers for a rising in Easter Week of 1916 
and took no part when it came. 

The action of the authorities in labelling the rising 
as a “ Sinn Fein rebellion” was in large part res- 
ponsible for transferring the name of Griffith’s 
movement to the whole revolutionary upsurge that 
engulfed Ireland after 1916. Besides, it was con- 
venient for the revolutionaries to reform behind the 
facade of a semi-constitutional movement. In late 
1917, Sinn Fein merged with the Volunteers, but 
Griffith was not acceptable to the latter as president 
and stood down for their candidate, Eamonn de 
Valera. 

The one time that Griffith was really at the 
centre of affairs was during the negotiations with 
Lloyd George’s government, and that was because 
de Valera refused to head the delegation to London. 
Griffith was made the scapegoat for sacrificing the 
Republic, because he was the most willing to accept 
the Crown. This view has served ever since to 
obscure the fact that there was in reality little room 
for negotiation. The record clearly shows that the 
British were determined to be rid of the domestic 
Irish problem so long as there was an imperial 
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solution. Beyond that they never intended to go, 
and the Irish delegation in fact yielded to force. 
This was not understood by the members of the Dail 
ministry who had stayed in Dublin, and they blamed 
the surrender on Griffith’s softness on the issue of a 
republic. He assumed the leadership of the pro- 
visional government and remained at its head until 
his sudden death in August 1922, by which time 
the country had already drifted into civil war. 

E. R. R. GREEN. 


EARLY AFRICA 


THE NEOLITHIC CULTURES OF NORTH AFRICA. By J. L. 
Forde-Johnston, 164 pp. (Liverpool University 
Press. 32s. 6d.) 

This book happily conforms with the author’s 
claims for it in the Preface; it is a synthesis of an 
enormous body of obscurely published material, 
most of it not in English. It thus fills a gaping hole 
in the shelves of all British students of the vast and 
still almost virgin field of African pre-history, while 
the author’s original approach and conclusions add 
to its interest. Written primarily for the specialist, 
it is not particularly easy reading, but perhaps this is 
inevitable. The way it is set out, however, is excel- 
lent, with the first of fourteen chapters providing a 
useful summary description of the geography of the 
area under discussion—not merely North Africa as 
we usually think of it, but the whole northern part 
of the continent down to 14° North latitude. This is 
followed by an ideal series of chapters on the “ Pre- 
historic Climate ” and the cultures of the respective 
zones, “ Human Palaeontology and Distribution,” 
“* Domestic Animals and Cultivated Plants,”’ “ The 
Inter-relationship of the Neolithic Cultures,” on the 
rock art and—most important—“ Relations with 


Europe,” winding up with a “‘ Chronology, Summary 


and Conclusions.” Valuable detailed notes on the 
text are gathered together at the end of the book, 
followed by the bibliography, itself containing some 
one hundred-and-sixty-eight authors alone—a fair 
indication of the value of the book. 

One of the most interesting problems refreshingly 
discussed by the author is that of “‘ Relations with 
Europe.” That Africa contributed to the pre- 
historic cultures of Europe to any great extent is an 
idea new to most people, though long suspected by a 
few scholars; but there is more to it than that. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that a very substantial 
contribution to Africa’s cultural development came 
from Europe, via Spain and Portugal, while by what 
we would now call a process of “‘ cultural exchanges ”’ 
our own ancestral culture was being enriched from 
the so-called Dark Continent. This probably long 
established two-way process was especially active 
around the early 2nd millennium B.c. Then, as 
now, the motive was “‘ international trade,” and the 
courage of the intrepid travellers on land and sea 
responsible for it was no doubt inspired by the 
“ megalithic religion,’’ the elements of which they 
seem to have scattered far and wide in Africa as well 
as in Western Europe. This last point—though long 
suspected by some on too little evidence hitherto— 
does not actually come out in the book, but is now 
emerging as a result of current research. The main 
evidence for it seems to rest in the grooved stone 
tools of the Sahara and Northwest Africa (the subject 
of research by the writer of this review), which the 
author unfortunately derives from Egypt, without 
even considering the possibility of a West European/ 
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West Mediterranean origin. But to be fair, much 
new evidence was not yet available when this book 
was written (1955- -§6)—incidentally, a good indication 
of the increasing tempo of archaeological research 
in, or on, Africa. It is good to note that the 
author does not make the same mistake about the 
derivation of the Neolithic of the Sahara and North- 
west Africa, for he is not in favour of the theory— 
too facile to be true—that it derives directly from 
Egypt; much of it is, like the grooved tools, derived 
from Western Europe (Iberia) and the Mediter- 
ranean. What he has to say on the fascinating and 
unsolved problem of Beaker origins is most interest- 
ing, but one would have liked him to comment on 
the close relationship in the “ character” of the 
decoration between European Beakers and con- 
temporary African pottery occurring from Eritrea 
to Northwest Africa; only the consistent use of 
horizontal zoning in the former—nort absent, but 
rare, in African pottery—prevents this relationship 
from appearing more obvious. Problems like this 
suggest that we have much to learn about the 
“psychology,” or motives, of primitive potters when 
under the stress of migration and cultural develop- 
ment or a change in the means of livelihood. 

Owing to the method of printing, by photo- 
lithography from type-script, a few typist’s errors 
and occasional uneven spacing at the end of a line 
sometimes confuse the reading eye. Moreover, the 
general reader will not be alone in regretting the 
absence of more and better illustrations (the plates 
are all line drawings only), but when one thinks of 
the probable increase in price any critical note in this 
observation must surely be withdrawn. 

All serious Africanist-prehistorians, professional 
or amateur—and let us see more of the latter—will 
find this book indispensable. It has brought the 
solution of several problems much nearer, even if it 
does not solve them completely, which is impossible 
in the present state of knowledge, for a period that is 
crucially formative for the subsequent history of 
Africa, right up to the present time. 

ROBERT A. KENNEDY. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND, by Captain Geoffrey 
Bennett. Command Paper No. 1068: Battle of 
Futland Official Despatches (H.M.S.O., 1920); Sir 
Julian Corbett: Naval Operations, Volume III, 
Revised edition (Longmans, 1940); Admiralty: 
Narrative of the Battle of Futland (H.M.S.O., 1924); 
Rear-Admiral J. E. T. Harper: The Truth about 
Jutland (Murray, 1927); Command Paper 2870: 
Official Record of the Battle of Futland (The “‘edited”’ 
Harper Report: H.M.S.O., 1927); Winston S. 
Churchill: The World Crisis, Volume III (Eyre and 
Spottisweode, 1927); Admiral of the Fleet Earl 
Jellicoe: The Grand Fleet, 1914-16 (Cassell, 1919); 
Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon: The Life of Fohn, Earl 
Fellicoe (Cassell, 1936) ; Rear-Admiral W. S. Chalmers: 
The Life and Letters of David Beatty (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1951); Admiral Sir Frederic Dreyer: 
The Sea Heritage (Museum Press, 1955); Admiral of 
the Fleet Earl Chatfield: The Navy and Defence, 
Volume I (Heinemann, 1942); Admiral Scheer: 
Germany’s High Seas Fleet in re World War (Cassell, 
1928); Captain von Waldemeyer-Hartz: Admiral von 
Hipper (Rich and Cowan, 1933). 
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CHARLES BARRY AND THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER, 
by Tudor Edwards. Alfred Barry: The Life and 
Works of Sir Ciarles Barry (1867); Charles L. 
Eastlake: A History of the Gothic Revival (1872); 
Kenneth Clark: The Gothic Revival (1928); Michael 
Trappes-Lomax: Pugin (1932); Marcus Whiffen: 
The a Club in Country Life (November 3rd, 
1950). 


HISTORY AND FARMHOUSES, by W. G. Hoskins. 
There is no general book on this subject, but there 
are essays on various Devon farmhouses and their 
social history in W. G. Hoskins and H. P. R. Finberg: 
Devonshire Studies (1952). Also chapter 11 of 
Hoskins: Devon and its People (1959). An indispens- 
able guide to the study and recording of old farm- 
houses is The Investigation of Smaller Domestic 
Buildings, Research Report no. 3 of the Council for 
British Archaeology. Article on “ The Dartmoor 
House ” by R. Hansford Worth, in Trans. and Proc. 
Torquay Natural History Society for 1934-5. Excel- 
lent studies of old farmhouses in other regions of the 
Highland Zone are Homesteads of the Yorkshire Dales, 
by James Walton (1947) and R. W. Brunskill, “‘ The 
development of the small house in the Eden Valley 
from 1650 to 1840,” in Trans. Cumberland and 
Westmorland Antig. and Arch. Society, vol. §3 (1954). 


THE PARLEMENT OF PARIS, by J. H. Shennan. 
A. B. Cobban: A History of Modern France, Vol. 1 
(Pelican History of the World, London, 19§7); 
A. B. Cobban: “‘ The Parlements of France in the 
Eighteenth Century ”’ in History (New Series, Vol. 
35, 1950); F. L. Ford: Robe and Sword (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953); E. Maugis: Histoire du Parlement de 
Paris, 2 Vols. (Paris, 1914); E. Glasson: Le Parlement 
de Paris. Son réle politique depuis le regne de Charles 
VII jusqu’a la Révolution, 2 Vols. (Paris, 1901); 
H. Stein: Le Palais de Fustice (Paris, 1912). 


PETER STUYVESANT, by Arnold Whitridge. Henry 
H. Kessler and Eugene Rachlis’s Peter Stuyvesant 
and his New York (New York, 1959) has now become 
the standard “‘ life.’”’ Useful information will also be 
found in John Fiske’s The Dutch and Quaker Colonies 
in America (New York, 1893), and Charles M. 
Andrews’ The Colonial Period of American History, 
vol. iii (London, 1937). Contemporary accounts of 
the period will be found in J. Franklin Jameson’s 
Narratives of New Netherland (New York, 1909). 
Washington Irving’s A History of New York from 
the Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch 
Dynasty is still worth reading. 
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modation, £8 7s. 6d. Full details from THE HOLipay 
FELLOWSHIP, 142, Great North Way, London, N.W.4 





Biographical Research Service, 13, Gerda Road, 
London, S.E.9. Moderate terms 





Choose your hobby from Music, Art, English or 
Writing. Please state subject in which interested. 
Brochure free. Southern Correspondence College, 
Albion Road, Selsey, Sussex. 





Up to Five Per Cent Income Tax Paid by the Eagle 
Building Society equals over 8 per cent at standard 
rate of Tax. Where else can you get such interest 
combined with safety ? Write or telephone for free 
Guide to Investment, Eagle Building Society, 265, 
Eagle House, Craven Road, London, W.2. 
Ambassador 0055. 





CONNOISSEURS GUIDE 





Coins and Medals. Best prices paid, especially for 
collections and gold. Cat. of English Coins, 9s. 3d. 
Specimen, bulletin, 6d. B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65, Gt 
Portland Street, London, W.1. 





Books Rare, scholarly. All subjects, 15 c. to 1958. 
Ask for free Catalogue. Stevens Cox, Rare Books, 
Beaminster 1, Dorset. 
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-/\ature Watchi ng in SCHWEPPSHIRE 





Notice the spotting effect typical of the 
“spot effect” of the spot, in the “granu- 
lated sugar” or unreproductive phase. 
These spots, of no distinctive colour, 
are not concentric round any one point, 
and their edges are “only very slightly 
raised" (Kipps and Kermody) 











NO. 3 ECOLOGY WATCHING. It is a mistake to believe that naturalists do not like 
Nature, or appreciate the general scene. On the contrary general-scene study is 
part of the recognition of the plant-animal network, the factual evidence of the 
cross-relations between sub-soil and super-soil, the fauna of flora, and the 
counterbalance of interdependent ecological aggregates into one symbiotically 
definable affinity i.e. there is a link. 

In this typical cliff-head community or “‘nasty drop”’ situation (seen here in 
the Outer Schwebrides) the naturalist realises from the typical bird-weed 
arrangement that what he is actually looking at will actually in fact be there 
Except for the four birds simply standing on top (a-typical and not in fact 
supposed to be there), each species is definitely related to its niche; and just 
when we start unconsciously looking out for one of the trumpet noses there it 
is—a pigeon-breasted gullbeak, rare visitor from Nova Schwemlya, obviously 
very near the end of its range. All this is precisely where one would expect to 
find what in fact the Watcher is now watching: evidence of “baws”’ or joint rot 
on the false knee of the parasite which infests the fourth segment of the cater- 
pillar of the Tingle Fern. 
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SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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tAITER sth Century B.C. 
Captive Art 


Art is as evanescent as the medium in which it is 


produced. The best of sand castles moulder and the best of pottery breaks. 


How satisfying then to have a material such as Formica plastic which gives licence to the artist, 


durability to his design and cleanliness to the user. 


FORMICA 


Decorative Laminated Plastic 
* FORMICA is 


the registered trade mark for the laminated plastic made by 
POR MICA tit. 
De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent Street, London, W.1. 





